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I. 


THE LITERARY STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB.* 


BY PROFESSOR F. A. GAST, D.D. 


The Book of Job, as it lies before us, is partly prose and 
partly poetry. The first two chapters, commonly though 
wrongly called the Prologue, and the last chapter from the 
seventh verse to the close, the so-called Epilogue, form a con- 
tinuous consistent narrative in prose, while the intervening 
thirty-eight chapters, display all the characteristics of poetry, 
as regards both substance and form. We have, then, a long 
poem set in a frame-work of prose. 

This, you will admit, is very unusual. We naturally ask, 
why did the author not present his entire work in a poetic 
dress? The epic poet always does, and we can see no satis- 
factory reason for here giving to the narrative the form of 
prose, and to the speeches the form of poetry. This fact 
has seemed so strange to some scholars that they have 
not hesitated to deny the genuineness of the prologue and 
epilogue, regarding them as later additions to the original 
work. Nor is this at all surprising, in as much as, apart 
from the formal difference between poetry and prose, there 

* Read before the Cliosophic Club of Lancaster, Pa., March 6, 1903. 
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exists, as we shall see, a fundamental and irreconcilable 
material discrepancy between the narrative portions, on the 
one hand, and the poetic portions on the other. And yet 
the supposition that the poem had once an independent ex- 
istence and was only set in its prose framework at a subsequent 
time, is without doubt erroneous. A moment’s reflection will 
make it evident that the poem would be unintelligible, if it 
were not preceded by the prologue, which furnishes the key 
to the situation. 

What, then, is the relation between the poem and the prose 
narrative by which it is hemmed in. Read consecutively the 
prose parts at the beginning and end of the book, and you will 
find a story complete in itself, and without an easily discernible 
break. You will not miss the poetical discourses, at least in 
their present form, though they comprise nearly eleven 
twelfths of the entire book. 

The story first sketches a picture of idyllic beauty—a vener- 
able Oriental patriarch, rich, prosperous and, above all, blame- 
less and upright, one who fears God and avoids evil, enjoying 
a quiet, happy life in the midst of his loving family of seven 
sons and three daughters, together with a large retinue of ser- 
vants. The scene now suddenly changes. It shifts from earth 
to heaven. On a certain day the sons of God present them- 
selves before Jehovah, and the Satan (always with the article 
in this narrative), that is, the Adversary, in the midst of them. 
These sons of God, the Satan included, are the ministers of 
Jehovah, each having his special function and each at stated 
times rendering a report to his sovereign Lord. The distinc- 
tive task of the Satan is that of a censor morum. 

He goes to and fro and walks up and down in the earth 
scrutinizing the conduct of men. And it is implied in the 
story that, having formed a very poor opinion of our race, he 
reports unfavorably that there is none good, no, not one. But 
Jehovah challenges him—‘‘ hast thou considered my servant 
Jub, that there is none like him in the earth, a blameless and 
upright man, fearing God and eschewing evil?’’ ‘‘ Doth Job 
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serve God for nought ?’’ replies the Satan. ‘‘There is no dis- 
interested piety among men. What seems such, is after all 
only bread and butter piety. Thou has protected him, pros- 
pered the work of his hands, and increased his wealth. But 
strip him now of all his possessions, and see whether he will 
not curse thee to thy very face.’’: And so, to test the question, 
the hitherto godly and happy Job is subjected to a cruel experi- 
ment. All that he has is given into the power of the Satan 
to do with as he will; only he may not be injured in his own 
person. 

The partriarch, accordingly, is put on trial. In a single 
day, by four calamitous strokes in quick succession, he incurs 
the terrible loss of all his immense flocks and herds, with the 
servants, and the still more terrible loss of his ten devoted 
children. Such a misfortune only an Oriental can fully esti- 
mate. And how does Job, thus suddenly made childless and 
reduced to abject poverty, meet this appalling disaster ? 

Not a murmuring word escapes his lips; but, rending his 
mantle as a sign of mourning and prostrating himself to the . 
earth, he simply says in quiet submission: ‘‘ Jehovah gave, 
and Jehovah hath taken away; blessed be the name of Je- 
hovah.’’” 

Job successfully endures the test, and the adversary is 
baffled. 

There is a second council in heaven with the same question 
to the Satan; only now Jehovah adds: ‘‘ and still he holdeth 
fast his integrity, although thou didst incite me against him 
to destroy him without a cause.”’ 

The Satan was disappointed, indeed, but not hopeless, and 
fancying that the test was not severe enough, he answers: ‘‘ All 
that a man hath will he give for his life. Touch his bone 
and flesh and he will curse thee to thy face.’’ The needed 
permission is granted to afflict Job in his own person as sorely 
as the Adversary may please, provided he spares the life of 
the patriarch. 
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And so Job is stricken with leprosy in its worst form. 
Loathsome to himself and abhorrent to others, he takes his 
place on the refuse-heap outside the village, where even to-day 
the eastern lepers still find a refuge. There, in anguish of 
mind as well as in pain of body, with a potsherd he scraped 
his constantly running and offensive sores. Yet no slightest 
complaint is wrung from his angonized soul. Even when his 
wife, unfeelingly and harshly says: ‘‘ Dost thou still retain 
thine integrity? Curse God and die,’’ his only reply is: 
‘*What, shall we accept good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not accept evil?’’ ‘‘In all this did not Job sin with his 
lips.” Jehovah triumphs in this contest, and the Satan meets 
with ignominious defeat. 

A new scene is now presented. Three friends of Job, hear- 
ing of the calamity that has befallen him, meet by appoint- 
ment and come to condole with, and comfort him. But so 
changed is he that they recognize him not. They weep, rend 
their mantle and sprinkle dust on their heads, and so dumb- 
founded are they at his condition that for seven days and seven 
nights they maintain unbroken silence. 

The contest is ended. It has proved that there is at least 
one man whose devotion to God is unselfish. And so Jehovah 
restored, and more than restored, the prosperity of the inno- 
cently suffering Job, giving him double of all his former pos- 
sessions, with seven sons and three daughters, the fairest in 
all the land. Job lived to see his posterity to the fourth 
generation, and died at a good old age. 

If, now, we pass from this beautiful story to the poem itself, 
we shall at once find ourselves in a new world, breathing a 
different atmosphere. Between the prose narrative and the 
poetic discourses there is a glaring contradiction, which ‘no 
exegetical ingenuity can reconcile. Such an assertion may 
surprise, perhaps even startle you, and it is your right to 
demand proof. Let me, then, briefly bring to your attention 
a few facts. 
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In the first place, we have in this book two Jobs, not one 
and the same. The Job of the narrative is in character wholly 
different from the Job of the poem. The former is patient and 
submissive, unrepining and uncomplaining, amid almost in- 
tolerable suffering. When overwhelmed by a series of un- 
paralled misfortunes does he lament his fate? Does he, even 
in his heart, reproach God with injustice or unkindness? Or 
rather, does he not calmly bless Him who not only gave, but 
who has now taken away his abundant possessions, and bereft 
him of his children ? 

The Job of the poem, however, the moment he opens his 
mouth, begins with cursing his existence :* 

“ Perish the day when I was to be born, 
The night that said, a man child is conceived.” 


He longs for death: 


“O why does He give light to one in pain? 
Or life to the embittered soul? 
To those who long for death that never comes; 
Who seek for it beyond the search of treasure; 
Who joy to exultation,—yea, 
Are very glad, when they can find the grave.” 


He accuses God of being his enemy: 


“ For Shaddai’s arrows are within my flesh; 
Their poison drinketh up my soul; 
God’s terrors stand arrayed before my face.” 
Again: 
“ How long wilt thou not look away from me? 
Nor leave me till I draw my laboring breath. 
O Spy of men, if I have sinned what can I do to thee? 


That thou shouldst set me for thy mark; 
That I should be a burden unto thee?” 


Again: 


“See! He assails; then who shall turn him back? 
Or who shall say to Him, what doest thou? 
Eloah turns not back his wrath 
Until the boldest aids go down beneath his hand.” 


“The extracts from the poem are given in the rhythmical version by 
Professor Taylor Lewis, LL.D., published in Lange’s Commentary. 
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Worst of all, he denies the moral order of the world, and 
charges God with indifference to moral distinctions: 
“The pure, the wicked he consumes alike; 
Comes there the sudden pestilential scourge: 
He mocks the trial of the innocent. 


Earth is abandoned to the wicked’s hand, 
The faces of its judges doth He veil.” 


These are but a few of Job’s utterances, taken from his 
earliest speeches. As the poem advances, he, at least in the 
first half, constantly grows more violent, defiant, and irre- 
verent. 

But tell me now, is this Job identical with that Job, who 
quietly and submissively said: ‘* What, shall we accept good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not accept evil.’’ Can it 
be said of Job here, as it is said of him in the narrative, that 
in all this he sinned not with his lips, nor charged God fool- 
ishly ¢ 

In the second place, the problem to be solved, as well as the 
manner of its solution, is not the same in the prose story as 
in the poem. In the former the question at issue between Je- 
hovah and the Adversary is this: ‘‘ Doth Job serve God for 
nought?’’. Or, in general terms since Job is manifestly a 
representative type: ‘‘Is ever the devotion of man towards 
God unselfish and for His own sake alone, without regard to 
present happiness or future rewards?’’ It is a question that 
cannot be answered theoretically by discussion, but only prac- 
tically by actual experiment, as it were, by a kind of human 
vivisection. And so Job must be put to the torture. And 
you will observe that there is not the fainest exhibition of a 
feeling on the part of either Jehovah or the Adversary, that 
this is a grievous wrong to Job. It is the old Semitic idea that 
God can do as He will with man, and man may not, as in the 
narrative Job does not, dispute God’s right. 

But now in the poem the problem assumes a new and alto- 
gether different form. The story vividly describes an experi- 
mental investigation of the truth of an alleged fact, viz: that 
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Job does not serve God for nought; while the poem is almost 
exclusively a long debate on the reason of an apparent fact— 
a discussion of the question, why the innocent and righteous 
suffer. The one is a triumphant vindication of Job,—a vin- 
dication of his sincere, unselfish piety toward God in the face 
of a hard dark fate; the other is a vindication of God, or 
rather, an attempted vindication of his seemingly cruel deal- 
ings with Job, whom He himself, in the narrative, has pro- 
nounced blameless and upright. 

Let us now, as briefly as possible, consider the structure of 
the poem, as we have already considered that of the narrative. 
By far the larger part consists of a discussion, often very 
heated, between Job, on the one hand, and his three friends, 
on the other. It opens with a monologue by Job (ch. IIT.), 
most brilliant in conception and highly artistic in finish, in 
which he pours out the bitterest imprecations on the night 
of his conception and the day of his birth, and without as yet 
naming God, indirectly blames His as unjust. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of dialogues between Eliphaz and Job, 
Bildad and Job, Zophar and Job, and so through three cycles, 
(chs. IV.-XXV.), only that in the third, Zophar’s speech is 
missing, at least it does not appear under his name, though 
perhaps it lurks in one of the following chapters. 

Here the poet is seen at his best. His wide observation of 
life, his insight into human character, and the skill he displays 
in clothing his thoughts are simply marvelous. The image of 
the several disputants is clearly mirrored in sharpest outlines 
in their brief discourses. 

Eliphaz, evidently the oldest, revered for his virtues and 
wise above all his fellows, is the courteous gentleman. How 
dignified and considerate is his first utterance; ‘‘A word 
should we attempt, wouldst thou be grieved.’’ And yet polite 
as he is, he may have seemed lacking in feeling, and to a heart 
like Job’s, yearning for human sympathy, Eliphaz is rather 
a fatherly counselor, than a pitying friend. And so he adds: 
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“Yet who from speaking can refrain? 
Lo, many hast thou taught, 
And strengthened oft the feeble hands, 
The faltering steps thy speech hath rendered firm. 
The sinking knees made strong. 
But now to thee it comes, and thou art weary; 
It toucheth thee, and thou art all amazed.” 


His appeal in giving advice and administering rebuke, is 
to the experience of his life and to revelations from the spirit- 
world. One such revelation the poet has given us in a pas- 
sage which I cannot forbear quoting, because it has no equal 
in all literature, as a description of an apparition: 

“To me, at times, there steals a warning word; 
Mine ear its whisper seems to catch. 
In troubled thoughts from spectres of the night, 
When falls on men the vision-seeing trance— 
And fear has come and trembling dread, 
And made my every bone to thrill with awe,— 
*Tis then before me stirs a breathing form; 
O’er all my flesh it makes the hair rise up, 
It stands; no face distinct can I discern; 
An outline is before mine eyes; 
Deep silence; then a voice I hear: 
‘Can mortal man be just before his God? 
Or boasting man be pure before his Maker ?” 


Bildad is a man of a different type. He is the traditionalist. 
Younger than the calm, dignified Eliphaz, from the beginning 
he is violent, and becomes ever more violent as the debate pro- . 
gresses. Impatient at Job’s defiance and unwillingness to 
yield he bursts forth indignantly: 

“How long wilt thou speak thoughts like these? 
And like a mighty wind pour forth thy words?” 

He contributes little or nothing that is new. His first speech 
is but a faint reproduction of Eliphaz’s thoughts, though Bil- 
dad professedly rests his teachings on the tradition of the 
fathers : 


“ Ask now the generation gone before, 
Yes, of their fathers set thyself to learn, 
For we are but of yesterday, and nothing know; 
So like a shadow are our days on earth.” 
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Zophar is the Dogmatist, and, like other dogmatists, what 
he lacks in argument he makes up in noisy bluster. Young 
and impetuous, with no experience as yet of suffering to make 
him sympathetic, he hears in the complaints wrung from Job’s 
agonized soul nothing but idle chatter, vain babblings. Thus 
he begins: 

“ A flood of words; demands it no reply? 
A man all lips: shall he be justified? 


Thy clamors, shall they silence men, 
That thou mayst thus rave on without rebuke.” 


With Zophar, as with every dogmatist, positive assertion 
takes the place of proof; and intolerant of every other belief 
than his own, he thinks to overwhelm Job by pouring forth a 
flood of commonplaces, which to the sufferer’s painfully ques- 
tioning spirit must have seemed like religious cant. 

These are the champions of the current orthodoxy of their 
day, with whom Job battles so valiantly and with such success. 
You will remember that the question under discussion is: 
‘*Why does a righteous God inflict suffering on an innocent 
‘man?’’ The three friends represent the pre-exilic belief, that 
all suffering is an expression of divine wrath and a punish- 
ment for sin. That is, for them, a dogma that may not be 
doubted. And so, when they gaze upon their old, hitherto 
revered and trusted friend in the throes of his agony, there is 
awakened in their minds made narrow by their inherited dog- 
matic traditions, a cruel suspicion which, through Job’s wild, 
irreverent utterances, becomes a settled conviction, that, in 
spite of his seeming piety, he is but a hypocrite in disguise, 
and that the extent of his disaster proves him to be accursed of 
God. It only remains for them as Job’s friends to strive to 
bring him to repentance in the hope that God may yet have 
merey on him. 

Job, too, believes that God is just, and kind as well as just. 
God had smiled on him hitherto through the many years of 
his once happy life. Why has He now become his foe, pour- 
ing out the vials of wrath on his innocent head? Job does 
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not claim exemption from the errors and frailties incident to 
human nature. But in the inmost depths of his being con- 
science cries out aloud, that this dark appalling fate is an- 
deserved. 

He is not wicked and ungodly, he persists in boldiy de- 
claring to the very face of God; yet on him there rests this 
intolerable burden of loss and pain and sorrow, while cruel 
tyrants and corrupt judges, oppressors of the widow and 
orphan and .plunderers of the poor and helpless dwell in se- 
curity and peace, and in the enjoyment of riches, health and 
honors. His moral intuitions say: God is just; his experience 
of life and observation of the destinies of men seem to tell 
him: God is not just. An awful struggle is going on in his 
soul, and Job is in danger, as many a man in similar cireum- 
stances has been since, of losing his hold on God and renounc- 
ing all religion. There is but one faint hope to buoy up his 
almost despairing heart—the hope that God may yet speak 
and vindicate him before the world. 

The long debate comes to a close without decisive victory. 
The theory of the three friends is shattered to pieces by the 
undeniable facts adduced by Job, and so they grow con- 
stantly more violent and abusive; while Job, in the last half 
of the discussion, becomes calmer and more self-controlled, 
though never ceasing for a moment to assert with dignity his 
innocence and moral integrity. His friends are silenced, and 
without regard to them Job continues alone (chs. XXVI.— 
XXXI.), reviving the memory of that earlier time when God 
was his friend and ‘‘his boys were yet with him,’’ and once 
more pathetically lamenting his utter ruin and the progress 
of his deadly disease. His last words are a reiteration of 
his deeply cherished desire for an investigation of his case by 
Shaddai. 


‘‘With what proud self-possession he imagines himself ap- 
proaching the divine Judge: In his hands are the accusation 
of his friends and his own reply.’’ Holding them forth, he 
exclaims: 
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“ Behold my sign—let Shaddai answer me— 
Mine adversary—let him write his charge. 
Surely upon my shoulder will I take it up, 
And bind it to me as my crown? 

The number of my steps would I declare, 
Yea, as a prince, would I draw nigh to Him.” 

The friends are silenced, but the problem of Job’s suffer- 
ings still remains unsolved. Will God, the Almighty, who 
alone can determine Job’s innocence or guilt, now respond 
to his earnest ery, and grant tke judicial investigation for 
whith his soul ha: been yearning? We are impatient to know, 
but are doomed to wait long. For at this point a new speaker 
comes unexpectedly to view. It is Elihu, whose discourses, 
comprising six long chapters (XXXII.-XXXVII.), disar- 
range what was evidently the poet’s original plan. They 
can be satisfactorily accounted for only as a later interpola- 
tion. For unlike the three friends, Elihu is not introduce2 
in the Prologue, nor noticed in the Epilogue. He receives 
no answer from Job, or his friends, and is wholly ignored by 
the Almighty. Yet he was present from the beginning and 
had heard all that was said, but modesty, he says, had hitherto 
sealed his lips in the presence of his elders, though, when he 
does speak, his modesty is conspicuously absent. If his dis- 
courses are not an after-thought, he certainly receives scant 
courtesy on every hand. 

But why this disappointing interpolation, just at the point. 
when we are anxiously expecting Jehovah to speak out of the 
tempest, if indeed he will speak at all? The answer is simple. 
Tn the course of the generations the old belief, that all suffer- 
ing is retributory and punitive, had lost its hold on thinking 
minds. Men came gradually to feel the need of a new ex- 
planation truer to the character of God and the facts of human 
history. 

God was no longer viewed as a stern dread sovereign, but 
rather as a kind Father, who, like a true earthly father, 
does at times chastise hiz erring and disobedient child, but 
only in love, never in vindictive wrath. The wise men of 
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that later age, pondering the old problem of suffering, saw in 
it, not punishment, but discipline and correction—a call to 
reflection, a warning against danger, a motive to a higher 
and better life. 

Of this purified orthodoxy, ‘‘the new theology’’ of that 
time, Elihu, with all his faults, is the eloquent advocate. The 
friends of Job seem at times to catch a glimpse of it, but 
they always fall back on the accepted traditional belief. 
Elihu is boastful, dogmatic and filled with conceit of his su- 
perior knowledge, even presuming to say of himself, ‘‘one 
perfect in knowledge is with thee’’; yet he displays a holy 
zeal for God’s cause, venting his wrath against the friends 
of Job because they condemned him, though they could not 
prove him in the wrong, and against Job himself because he 
sought to justify himself at God’s expense. His aim is to 
humble Job, though, strange to say, if the Elihu discourses 
are not a later addition, Job deigns him no reply. That aim 
is fitly and fully accomplished by Jehovah’s several speeches 
(chs. XXXVIII.-XLIT: 6). 

You will remember that Job in his last words expressed an 
ardent wish to meet with God and lay his case before him. 
Now out of the tempest Jehovah himself speaks, and, passing 
by Elihu, abruptly turns to Job with the sharp question: 
‘*Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowl- 
edge?’’ At length we may justly expect an answer to the 
perplexing question: Why does Job suffer? But we are again 
doomed to disappointment. Without a word as to the hard lot 
of his suffering servant, and utterly ignoring both the accu- 
sation of the three friends and Job’s defence, Jehovah merely 
gives a sublime and unmatched description of His power and 
wisdom in the government of the world. 

What Job needs is not so much theoretical knowledge, as 
a devout and trustful humility towards God. He has brooded 
over his personal sufferings, until he has forgotten that he is a 
mere atom in the universe. What he needs is to be freed 
from his lofty egoism ; and how can this be better effected than 
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by displaying to him the wonders of creation and constantly 
plying him with the questions: ‘‘ What canst thou do? what 
canst thou know? Canst thou govern the world better than 
the Creator ?’’ 

The manifestation of Jehovah and his sharp utterances out 
of the tempest produce their intended effect. Job humbles 
himself in the dust. Self-confidence gives place to self-dis- 
trust. He had only heard of God in the traditional teachings. 
Now he has a vision of Him in all His majesty and in per- 
sonal experience of his presence. Therefore he exclaims: 


“Tis I, then, who have spoken foolishly, 
Wonders too great for me that I knew not, 
But hear, O hear me, now, and let me speak again. 
By the ear’s hearing have I heard of thee, 
But now mine eyes behold, 
This, then, mine only word: I loathe me, 
I repent in dust and ashes.” 


This, then, is the result: henceforth Job will silence his 
reason, crush his doubts and cherish a humble trust in God. 

Having now analyzed both the prose narrative and the en- 
closed poem, and found in them two distinct yet complete 
books, presenting the character of Job in opposite lights and 
furnishing altogether different problems for solution, we have 
yet to ask, as briefly as possible; how shall we explain the 
present form of the book ? 

The prose parts at the beginning and the close of the book 
are a folk-tale, a popular legend, in epic form and doubt- 
less of Edomite origin, which, as it yet circulated from mouth 
to mouth, was brought by some wandering bard to the land 
of Israel, where, when reduced to writing, it was clothed to 
some extent in an Israelite dress. The scene is laid in the 
patriarchal age, and indeed the legend may be, and probably is, 
very old. At all events it is demonstrably preaxilic. For in 
the Old Testament Job is mentioned only by Ezekiel, who 
says: ‘*Though Noah, Daniel and Job were in it, as I live 
saith the Lord God, they shall dejiver neither son nor daughter ; 
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they shall but deliver their own souls by their righteousness. 
(Ezek. XIV.: 20, see v. 14.) Here Job with Noah ana 
Daniel is set forth as a type of the righteous man. That is 
true only of the Job of the folk-tale, not of the Job of the poem ; 
and as the discourses of Ezekiel in chaps. I—X XIV. were de- 
livered before the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple, 
B. C. 586, the story must have been current in Israel before 
the exile—must, indeed, have already been so well and widely 
known that the prophet, in referring to it, needed only to name 
Job. 

Now, this story, this popular legend in epic form and prose 
style, the poet of the book of Job laid hold on in the shape it 
had assumed in his own day, after having been orally trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, perhaps through sev- 
eral centuries. It afforded him occasion for a new and inde- 
pendent discussion of the old, unsolved question as to the pur- 
pose of human suffering and sorrow. In a similar manner 
Goethe utilized the mediaeval legend of Dr. Faustus, and made 
it the basis of his profoundest work. But while the modern 
poet has transformed the legend, that he might infuse into 
it his own spirit and thought, the ancient poet has left the 
original story of Job unaltered in all its essential features ex- 
cept one. Indeed, he has made the creation of his own 
mind conform to the time, place and circumstances marked out 
by the old legend. The personages, the life, the religion of the 
poem are patriarchal. The distinctive features of the religion 
of Israel, its Law and institutions, its Temple and special 
sacrifices, do not come to view. The names for God are the 
pre-Mosaic names, El, Elohim, Eloah, Shaddai, Jehovah, the 
proper name of the God of Israel occurs but once, and then, 
manifestly through a scribe’s slip of the pen. 

Yet the poet did make one important change. Originally 
there stood in the prose story speeches by Job and the three 
friends, and most probably, also, by Jehovah. This is not a 
mere conjecture. It is directly stated in XLII: 7, where we 
read: ‘‘ And it was so, that after the Jehovah had spoken these 
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words unto Job, Jehovah said unto Eliphaz, the Temanite, my 
wrath is kindled against thee and against thy two friends, 
for ye have not spoken of me what is right, as my servant Job 
hath.’’ Where the narrative breaks off at the close of chapter 
two, the three friends, who have just arrived to condole with 
Job, maintain absolute silence for seven days and seven nights. 
When at the close of the poem the narrative is resumed, we 
immediately hear of speeches they have made and for which 
they are blamed. Yet in the entire prose story the friends 
never once open their lips. Where are those speeches? They 
have been removed by the poet, who has filled up the gap by 
inserting his own work as a substitute for them. For the 
speeches we now find are not, cannot be, those referred to by 
Jehovah when he censures the friends for having spoken of 
him what is not right. In the poem these friends are God’s 
champions; they valiantly maintain his cause; they acquit 
him of all injustice. Should that excite God’s wrath and 
eall forth severe rebuke ? 

On the other hand, Job is praised, and by Jehovah himself, 
for having spoken of him what is right. Very true of the Job 
of the story, who finds no fault with God’s dealings, but blesses 
Him for all He has done. But it is not true of the Job of the 
poem. He paints God as the tyrant of the universe, governing 
the world without regard to moral right or wrong—a hateful 
spy on the actions of men—his personal enemy without a cause. 
Job is at times almost blasphemous. And is that the way to 
speak of God that which is right? Is it for this Job is praised ? 

Beyond all doubt, the original speeches of the old legend have 
been displaced by the new speeches of the poet. Why? In the 
popular story Job is simply tried to prove the unselfishness of 
his piety and virtue. He is not punished for his sin, for he 
is declared by God to be blameless and upright. Human suf- 
fering is here viewed as probationary—as a test of human 
goodness. But this solution of the problem had faded out of 
the thought of the later age. A new solution, viz.: that all 
suffering is a punishment for sin, had become a part of the 
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orthodoxy of the poet’s day. However, this preéxilic solution 
was seen, during the Exile and after, to be encompassed by 
insuperable difficulties which it is the purpose of the poet to 
exhibit in the dialogues between Job and his three friends. 
They are put to silence, while he continues to assert his in- 
tegrity. But this is not all of the book. Later sages gave 
still another and better answer to the question, why the right- 
eous suffer. They said the afflictions of the godly are not 
retributive—the expression of Divine wrath, but disciplinary, 
reformatory and purifying—the expression of a Father’s love; 
and this view one of those sages, worthily imitating his pre- 
decessor, embodied in the poetic discourses of Elihu. 

The result, then, of our analysis is this: the Book of Job, 
as it now stands in the Old Testament Canon, comprises in 
fact three distinct books, each with its special solution of the 
problem of suffering: first, a very old popular legend in prose, 
a finished whole, except that it now lacks the speeches it origin- 
ally contained ; secondly, the poetic discourses of Job, his three 
friends and Jehovah, inserted in the prose story as a substi- 
tute for the original speeches; and thirdly, the four supple- 
mentary discourses of Elihu, also in poetic form, which are 
inserted in the earlier poem at the only suitable point, and are 
in effect a criticism of the book. 
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THE CODE CF HAMMURABI AND THE MOSAIC 
BOOK OF THE COVENANT. (FIRST PAPER.) 


BY PROF. A. 8. ZERBE, Pli.!., D.D. 


The recently discovered cuneiform text of the laws of Ham- 
murabi, the oldest codex juris in the world, sheds light from 
an unexpected quarter on the Mosaic laws and the Sinaitic 
covenant. It has long been known that some kind of con- 
nection exists between the narratives in the first part of Genesis 
and corresponding accounts in early Babylonian literature. 
The resemblance between the Biblical and the Babylonian 
records of the Creation, Paradise, the Sabbath and the Deluge 
is too close to be a mere coincidence. The nature, not the fact 
of the parallelism between Babylonian literature and the Old 
Testament narratives at certain points, is the all-absorbing 
Biblical question of the day. Delitzsch’s Babel and Bible has 
but brought out into bold relief the underlying facts and 
theories. The discovery of the ancient Babylonian civil code 
in the midst of the controversy concerning the source and char- 
acter of the early chapters of Genesis has temporarily shifted 
the field of interest to the Mosaic laws, and by introducing new 
elements has increased the complexity of the problem. The 
newly discovered Hammurabic code has settled some hitherto 
doubtful points but it has unsettled as many others and called 
forth various theories on the connection between Babylon and 
Israel in the pre-Mosaic and Mosaic periods. It is pro- 
posed here to examine the code of Hammurabi in its rela- 
tion to the so-called Mosaic civil law, as recorded in the Book 
of the Covenant (Ex. 20 :23-23:33). 

The credit for the discovery of the code of Hammurabi is 
due to an exploration party sent out by the French govern- 
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ment with Mons J. de Morgan as director and engaged for 
some years in excavation on the ruins of Susa, the ancient 
capital of Elam, the later Persepolis. After unearthing vari- 
ous archeological objects of less worth the party had the rare 
fortune to discover in December, 1901, and January, 1902, 
on the acropolis of Susa one of the most enduring monu- 
ments of Babylonian civilization. The stone is supposed to 
bave been set up originally in the Sun Temple Ebabbara, at 
Sippar. The block was doubtless carried away to Susa dur- 
ing a period of Elamite supremacy; Scheil and Winckler ven- 
ture to affirm on the basis of certain historical data that it was 
Sutruk-Nachhunte, about 1100 B. C., who thus despoiled the 
Babylonian temple. The inscription is cut in regularly formed 
characters on a block of black diorite, nearly eight feet high 
and over six feet wide at the base, with slightly tapering sides. 
The obverse contains a bas-relief of the Sun-God Shamash 
seated upon his throne and delivering the code to the king 
standing before him with the right arm and hand uplifted 
indicating the attitude either of prayer or of taking an oath. 
Under this bas-relief were originally twenty-one columns of 
text, but five of these have been cut away presumably by the 
victor in order to make room for recording his exploit. We 
may regret that he did not carry out his purpose and reveal 
his identity. Several writers, however, as Cohn, professor of 
law in Zurich, incline to the view that the space cut away con- 
tained laws subsequently abrogated. The reverse has twenty- 
eight columns in a relatively fine state of preservation. The 
divisions are not numbered or marked off in the original, but 
since nearly every new subject opens with ‘‘if any one,’’ ‘‘if 
a man,’’ or a like expression, it is easy to determine the be- 
ginning of a paragraph. The French Assyriologist Scheil esti- 
mating that the missing parts were numbered from 66 to 99 
inclusive, began the reverse of the stele with 100, obtaining 
thus for the original code 282 paragraphs or laws. The in- 
scription was recently set up in the Louvre, in Paris. 

A fragment not belonging to this block contains literally the 
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same text as nine lines of the reverse and gives rise to the con- 
jecture that other copies prepared for different parts of the em- 
pire may yet be discovered. That but one copy of these laws 
has thus far been recovered and that too in an out-of-way place 
or at an rate on non-Babylonian soil is but another illustration 
of the sad chance attending many important ancient writings. 
Fortunately the five columns lacking can be reproduced in part 
by means of four fragments dating from the time of Ashur- 
banipal and preserved in the British Museum.* 


I. Importance or THE Cope or HammuRast. 


Various facts impart an unusually high value to this block 
of diorite. The inscription is remarkably well preserved and 
complete; and since relatively few breaks occur, the signs can 
be read with much greater facility than in many similar texts, 


* As the writer will have occasion to cite various monographs on the 
Hammurabic code, it may be well to record here once for all the work 
meant when merely the name of the author is given. The Code of Ham- 
murabi, King of Babylon, about 2250 B. C. By R. F. Harper, Ph.D., 
The University of Chicago Press. The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. 
Translated by C. H. W. Johns. Queens College, Cambridge, T. and T. 
Clark, 1903. Die Gesetze Hammurabis und ihr Verhaeltniss zur Mosai- 
schen Gesetzgebung sowie zu den XII. Tafeln. Von D. H. Mueller, Wien, 
1903. Die Gesetze Hammurabis, Koenigs von Babylonien. H. Winckler, 
Leipzig. Das Gesetz Hammurabis und die Thora Israels. Dr. Johannes 
Jeremias, Leipzig. Die Gesetze Hammurabis: Rectoratsrede, von Dr. 
Georg Cohn, ord. Professor der Rechte, Zuerich, 1903. Das Gesetz Cham- 
murabis und Moses. H. Grimme, Koeln, 1903. Delegation en Perse, 
Memoires, publies sous la direction de Mons. J. de Morgan, delegue gen- 
eral. Tome IV., Textes Elamites-Semitiques, deuxieme serie, par V. 
Scheil, Professeur a l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, E. Leroux, 
1902. Le Code Babylonien d’Hammourabi (in Nouvelle Revue historique 
de droit francais et etranger, XXVII., p. 5 seq.). Par R. Dareste, Paris. 
Le Code @Hammurabi et la Legislation Hebraique. Par J. Halevy en 
Revue Semitique d’Epigraphie et d’Histoire ancienne, Paris, E. Leroux, 
1903-4. Le Leggi di Hammurabi re di Babilonia con prefazione e note. 
Par P. Bonfante, Milano, 1903. Il Codice di Hammurabi (in Civ. 
Catt., XVII.: 143-155). Par X. Also a:ticles in N. Y. Independent, 
January 8, 15, 22, 1903; Biblical World, Eapository Times, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Princeton Review, Am. Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
ture, Amer. Journal of Theology, Zeitschrift fuer A. T. Wissenschaft and 
Beitraege Zur Assyriologie, and Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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thus assuring a high degree of accuracy in the translation. The 
work can be confidently assigned to the reign of Hammurabi, 
which is generally given as 2250 B. C. but is in fact not yet 
definitely determined. The supposed date is reached indirectly. 
According to a statement of Nabonidus, Hammurabi reigned 
700 years before Purnapurias, which would give a date vary- 
ing between 2100 and 2250 B. C. 

In recent years an extensive literature relating to Ham- 
murabi and his age has sprung up in the form either of trans- 
lations from the inscriptions or of modern works drawing on 
ancient sources. The life and works of Hammurabi are de- 
scribed in detail in some fifty letters written by himself to 
Sinidinnam and in the Chronology of the Kings of Babylon. 
From these and other sources a tolerably correct estimate of 
his character may be formed. He was distinguished as a great 
conqueror, who delivered his people from the yoke of Elam 
and extended his authority to the East, North, and West, re- 
covering even the ‘‘ West Land’’ (Canaan) ; as a skilful organ- 
izer, who brought the heterogeneous elements of his vast em- 
pire under one government; and as a beneficent ruler, who 
sought the welfare and material advancement of his subjects. 
The letters and inscriptions represent him as building temples, 
palaces and fortresses, and as developing agriculture, shipbuild- 
ing and the canal system. If the ancient sources are to be cred- 
ited, Hammurabi was a strong and energetic personality, who 
had the ability to originate and the will-power and resources to 
carry out far-reaching plans. His code naturally reflected the 
civilization of that day and as a model of its kind remained in 
force, we may suppose, many centuries, not only in Babylonia 
and subsequently in Assyria, but also in the subject provinces, 
even as far west as ‘‘the land of the Amorites’’ and the ‘‘ Great 
Sea.’’ Indeed some have ventured to affirm that the code of 
Assyrian laws known in the seventh century B. C. as the ‘‘judg- 
ments of righteousness set up by Hammurabi the great king”’ 
was but another edition of the code here under consideration. 
The value of the Hammurabic laws it attested by the fact that 
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2,000 years after their codification they constituted a text book 
in the schools of Babylonia and were entitled, from the opening 
words, Ninu ilu Sirum, ‘‘when the lofty Anu, ete.’’ 

The value of this code in its bearing on the laws and insti- 
tutions of the Old Testament is at present variously estimated. 
A hasty comparison with the corresponding parts in the Book 
of Exodus reveals similarities in both content and form; a 
more exhaustive comparison involves archeological, historical 
and theological questions not easily settled. We need not be 
surprised therefore that some critics see in the code an absolute 
proof of the historicity of the Pentateuch, while others find in 
it a complete undermining of the inspired character of the 
Mosaic legislation. All agree that the code far surpasses in 
direct value for Old Testament study the remarkable Tel-el- 
Amarna letters. Winckler pronounces it the most important 
Babylonian record which has thus far been brought to light. 
The Expository Times declares: ‘‘The discovery and decipher- 
ment of the code is the greatest event in Biblical archeology 
for many a day.’’ Scheil says: ‘‘Since the opening of the 
era of excavations, there has not been discovered either in 
Egypt, or Assyria, or Babylonia, to mention only the more im- 
portant fields of investigation, a document more noteworthy in 
its high moral character and broad scope than the code of the 
laws of Hummurabi.’’ The judgment of Sayse is: ‘‘It was 
a great surprise to me to find that a comparison of the Baby- 
lonian and Israelitish codes revealed, not similarity but con- 
trast; not evidence of a common origin but the reverse.’’ 
Halevy editor of the Revue Semitique and as an Assyriologist 
quite the peer of F. Delitzsch, shows in detail that the argu- 
ments for the historic character of the Mosaic laws, rest on a 
solid basis. In brief, the consensus of expert opinion is that 
the code is one of the most important monuments in the his- 
tory of the human race. 

In any event the relatively large number of laws in the code 
which confirm the historicity of the early parts of Genesis and 
a direct proof that a codification of the Mosaic laws was pos- 
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sible at an earlier date than generally supposed, render a re- 
statement of the historical character of the Mosaic legislation 
necessary. Already Old Testament critics are beginning to 
recognize the far-reaching import of the Hammurabic laws 
viewed merely as history. Oecttli, who has written extensively 
on the code, now declares ‘‘ Moses der Gesetzgeber ist keine 
legendarische Gestalt mehr.’’ This is significant, coming from 
a scholar who in the ‘‘ Finleitung in die Auslegung des Deu- 
teronomiums”’ affirmed that the Mosaic legislation was an im- 
possibility. 

But the subject has a wider scope. If it should be found that 
a connection exists between the two systems of law, to what ex- 
tent would such a finding necessitite a re-formulation of our 
conception of the Mosaic legislation? How would it affect the 
question of the inspiration of the Old Testament at this point ? 
Friedrich Delitzsch in the second ‘‘ Babel and Bible’’ lecture, 
institutinga parallel between theGod Shamash and Hammurabi 
on the one hand, and Jehovah and Moses on the other, plumply 
says with respect to the Sinaitic covenant of Jehovah with 
Israel: ‘‘In spite of this sacrosanct bond the purely human 
origin and character of the Israelitish law is sufficiently 
obvious.’’ Is it then after all true that the legislation which 
for three thousand years has been regarded as a revelation from 
Sinai was an importation from the Euphrates valley? Verily, 
we need not wonder that a professor of Semitic languages in 
the University of Freiburg (Grimme) exclaims in the language 
of the prophet Jeremiah: ‘‘ Babylon hath been a golden cup 
in Jehovah’s hand, that made all the earth drunken: the na- 
tions have drunk of her wine; therefore the nations are mad’’ 
(51: 7). Delitzsch was not the first to declare that the Old 
Testament is a purely human production; but he was the first 
to throw down the challenge in such trumpet tones that all the 
world, from the Emperor on his throne to the peasant in the 
field, from the scholar at his desk to the layman in the pew, 
has been aroused from slumber. 

Of those accepting the challenge, Herman Gunkel, professor 
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of Old Testament theology in Berlin, and himself quite liberal 
on many points, has sounded the key note: ‘‘If the Israelites 
are far beneath the Babylonians in many matters of civiiiza- 
tion, none the less are they far above them in religion. Israel 
ts and remains the people of revelation. Now is that really an 
attenuation of the concept of revelation, as Delitzsch thinks ? 
No, we believe that that is a spiritualization and deepening of 
it.’’ It is an old question in a new setting: Is the religion of 
the Old Testament fundamentally and essentially an evolution 
of the human mind, or a revelation of the divine mind? Which 
is the greater half, the human element, or the divine? Already 
the Hammurabi and Moses literature approaches in volume the 
immense mass of Babel and Bible literature and doubtless be- 
fore the end is reached it will form a library in itself. Judg- 
ments concerning modern discoveries and the Bible generally 
pass through three stages: ‘‘Something is discovered which is 
first hailed as a remarkable confirmation of Scripture, then 
seen to be a serious impeachment of its accuracy, finally known 
to be pure!y independent and unconnected’’ (C. H. W. Johns). 
We shall seo in the sequel under which of these heads the code 
of Hammurabi falls. The writer just quoted adds: ‘‘It is 
an indirect testimony to the abiding value of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures that the first question for most people concerning each 
new discovery is, How does it bear on the Bible? 


Ii. Oriern or tHE Cope. 


By whom the codification was effected, whether by a com- 
mission or a great jurist, or the King himself is unknown. 
Analogy may aid us here. The Twelve Tables were construct- 
ed on the basis of old Roman laws and of material gathered 
from the Greek settlement in Southern Italy ; the Pandects and 
Institutes of Justinian were drawn up by commissioners, ap- 
pointed by and receiving special directions from the Emperor ; 
the Code Napoleon was prepared by a High Commission, of 
which, however, the great Emperor was the ruling spirit. In 
the case under review it is probable that the King indicated 
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the general plan and scope, while competent jurists actually 
drew up the document. In the prologue and the epilogue the 
king is represented as speaking. The parts explaining the ob- 
ject of the laws rise above the usual level of scribal phraseology 
and reveal a humane and religious spirit. Several passages of 
the prologue support this view: ‘‘Anu and Bel called me, 
Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the worshipper of the gods, 
to cause justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked 
and the evil, to prevent the strong from oppressing the weak, 
to go forth like the sun over the Black Head Race, to enlighten 
the land and to further the welfare of the people.’’ Here are 
moral ideals and sentiments remarkable in that far-off age; 
but their grandeur is marred by a boastfulness and self-lauda- 
tion extending over ten octavo pages in English and revealing 
underneath all, a very proud and worldly spirit quite in con- 
trast with the meekness of the great Hebrew law giver, as shown 
by the following: ‘‘ Hammurabi, the governor, named by Bel, 
am I, who brought about plenty and abundance; who made 
everything for Nippur and Durilu complete; the exalted 
supporter of Ekur; who made the fame of Babylon great; who 
rejoiced the heart of Marduk, his lord; the king who made the 
name of Nana glorious; the exalted one who makes supplica- 
tion to the great gods; the powerful king, the sun of Babylon, 
who caused light to go forth over the lands of Sumer and 
Akkad, the king, who caused the four quarters of the world 
to render obedience ; the favorite of Nana, am I.”’ 

Whether or not Hammurabi was the chief agent in the prep- 
aration of the code, it is probable that the bulk of the laws 
rests on earlier usage. A codification denotes the reduction of 
preéxisting laws to a new form, their re-statement in a series 
of propositions and the addition of new elements. An able 
jurist writes: ‘‘It is a matter of historical observation that 
long before any supreme political authority has come into being, 
a series of practical rules determines the main relations of 
family life, the conditions of ownership, the punishment of 
the more violent forms of wrong doing, and the adjustment of 
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contracts. A spontaneous practice is first followed, and if 
found good and useful, is generally copied over and over again, 
the more so as habit and association always render the imita- 
tion of an old and familiar pactice easier than inventing a new 
and untried one’’ (Sheldon Amos, The Science of Law, p. 49). 
To the same effect is the language of another writer: ‘‘In the 
corpus juris of any given country only a portion of the laws is 
traceable to the direct expression of his commands by the sov- 
ereign. Legislation is one, but only one, of the sources of law’’ 
(Article ‘‘Law’’ in Ency. Brit.). In other words, due allow- 
ance being made for difference in time and circumstances, the 
code of Hammurabi is largely judge-made law, rather than 
original royal commands. The laws are designated a code be- 
cause they constitute a complete body of statute law intended 
to supersede all other law within its scope. 

According to the epilogue, the gods generally, with Shamash 
and Marduk at their head, empowered Hammurabi to estab- 
lish law and justice in the land. ‘‘By the command of Sha- 
mash, the great judge of heaven and earth, may I make right- 
eousness to shine forth on the land. By the order of Marduk, 
my lord, may no one efface my statutes.’’ Similar ascriptions 
of praise to the gods for the gift of the laws run through the 
prologue and the epilogue. Accordingly Scheil advanced and 
nearly all later interpreters adopt the view that the code rep- 
resents the gods as dictating the laws to Hammurabi. Two 
inferences follow: First, that law and religion in Babylonia 
were closely connected ; and second, that the mediation through 
Hammurabi finds its counterpart in the transactions on Mt. 
Sinai. 

Even before the discovery of this code, Assyriologists had 
been led to believe on the basis of various fragments of legis- 
lation, that some such laws would yet be recovered. Found 
chiefly in the library of Ashurbanipal, they were provision- 
ally called by some the code of Ashurbanipal; Dr. Meissner, 
however, pointed out their marked resemblance to contract 
tablets prepared in the period of the first dynasty of Babylon. 
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Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch as early as December, 1901, in an 
article in Beitraege zur Assyriologie designated the laws in 
question as forming the code Hammurabi, almost at the very 
time when the more complete text of that code was brought to 
light at Susa. An examination of the chain of reasoning lead- 
ing to this conclusion will show that in this case at least as 
in many others, Assyriology merits the title of an exact science, 
for since Scheil did not publish the text until October, 1902, 
Delitzsch could have had no knowledge of the actual discovery 
of the code. 
III. Awnatysis or THE Cope. 

The absence of a strictly systematic arrangement and the 
repetition of laws prevent anything like a logical analysis. Yes 
we may detect a certain general order and grouping of subjects 
under about sixteen heads. For purposes of comparison we 
have indicated the general subject of each section and the Bib- 
lical passages which in any way relate to the same topic.* 

I. Oaths (1-5).—At the head of the code are five para- 
graphs on oaths and false accusation. Compare Ex. 20: 16; 
22: 17; 23: 1-8; Levit. 19: 15-18; Deut. 18: 10-12. 

Il. Theft (6-25).—Twenty-five paragraphs relate in gen- 
eral to theft. Parallel in Ex. 22:1, 4. Of these, five deal 
with stolen property found in the possession of a third party 
(9-13). Ex. 20:17; 22:1,3,9. Kidnapping (14). Bibli- 
cal parallel Ex. 21: 16. Penalty of death in both systems. 
Penalties for aiding a slave in flight (15-20). Levit. 25: 39, 
41-2. Deut. 23:15. Burglary and robbery (21-25). Ex. 
22: 2, 3. 

III. Military Service.—The rights of substitutes and the 
disposition of their property (26-41). No Old Testament 
parallel. 

IV. Land Tenure (42-51).—Adjudication of disputes. No 
parallel. 


* The text, transliteration and translation of the code adopted here are 
those of Harper. For hasty reference the inexpensive work of Johns, 
cited in a preceding note, is recommended. The Biblical quotations are 
from the American Revision. 
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V. Damages (52-65).—Liabilities from neglecting a dam, 
from trespass of cattle, felling of trees. No direct parallel. 
Lacuna (66-99). 

VI. Agents and Inn-keepers (100-126).—Duties and com- 
pensation of agents (100-107) ; inn-keepers (108-111) ; forced 
labor (112-119). Remote parallels in Ex. 22: 7-13; 22: 
26-27 ; 21: 2-6; Deut, 15: 12-14; Levit, 25: 8-13. Deposits 
of grain, gold, silver, ete. (120-6). Ex. 22: 7, 8. 

VII. Slander, Marriage, Adultery (127-36).—Gen. 24: 
43; 34: 12; 35:12; Deut. 22:29. Slander (127); no exact 
parallel. No marriage without dowry (128) ; parallel Ex. 22: 
17, 18. Adultery, both parties cast-into the water (129); 
Deut. 22: 22, death for both; also Levit. 20: 10. Overpower- 
ing a maiden, death for the man (130); Similarly Deut. 22: 
25-9. Faithless wife, cast into water (131-2); Similarly 
Num. 5: 13-19. Divorce (133-6) ; remote parallel Deut. 24: 
1, 2. 

VIII. Divorce (137-143).—Abandoning a wife, dower of 
wife and children, disposal of the gift-money, neglect of house- 
hold duties by wife. Indirect, Deut. 24: 1-4. 

IX. Wife and Concubine (144-53).—Heir, property-rights, 
pre-nuptial debts. No real parallel; but see Gen. 16: 1-6. 

X. Incest (154—-61).—With daughter, mother, etc., impale- 
ment (154); direct parallel, Deut. 21: 22, 3, impalement; 
Levit. 18: 10. With daughter-in-law, man thrown into water 
(155-6) ; Levit. 20: 12, both put to death. With step-mother, 
both burned (157); Levit. 20: 14, man and wife’s mother, 
both burned; see Gen. 38: 34; Levit. 21: 9. . With father’s 
chief wife, man expelled (158); Levit. 20: 11, both put to 
death. Broken marriage-contracts (159-61) ; no parallel. 

XI. Inheritance (162—77).—Upon death of wife (161-4) ; 
no parallel. Upon death of husband (165-7), favorite son re- 
ceives special portion; Deut. 21: 15-17, indirect parallel. 
Marriage-settlement on youngest son (166) ; Deut. 21: 16, pre- 
rogatives of first-born. Children of two wives receive dower 
of respective mothers (167); Deut. 21: 17 first-born of hated 
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receives double portion, apparent parallel. Stubborn son 
brought before judge (168-9), forgiven for first offense, dis- 
inherited for second; Deut. 21: 18-21, first reproved, then 
upon repetition of offense brought before elders; stoned. Chil- 
dren of wife and maid-servant inherit alike (170-4) ; remote 
parallel Gen. 21: 10-12. Inheritance of children in polyga- 
mous marriage (175-7) ; no parallel. 

XII. Priestesses and Adopted Children (178-194).—The 
property-rights of a priestess, ‘‘a devoted woman,’’ ‘‘a sister 
of a god,’’ ‘‘a wife of Marduk’’ (178). No Biblical parallel. 
Property-rights of concubines (179-84). No parallel. Ten 
paragraphs (185-94) on the rights of adopted children, the 
sons of concubines, and the duties of a nurse. No parallel. 

XIII. The Jus Talionis, twenty paragraphs (195-214). 
Son, striking father, hands cut off (195); Ex. 21: 15, son 
smiting father, put to death; see also Deut. 21: 18-21; Levit. 
20: 9. Eye for eye (196); Ex. 21: 13 life for life. Bone 
for bone (197); Ex. 21: 14, hand for hand, foot for foot. 
Destroying eye of freeman (nobleman) one mina of silver 
(198) ; indirect parallel Ex. 21: 26; Levit. 24: 17-19 servant 
maimed in eye obtains freedom. Destruction of eye of slave, 
fine of one-half the price of slave (199); contrast Deut. 19: 
21; Levit. 24: 20. Knocking out tooth of an equal, his own 
teeth knocked out (200); remote parallel Ex. 21: 27, a slave 
liberated. Sundry laws on assault (201-5) as: ‘‘if a man’s 
slave strike a man’s son, they shall cut off his ear.’’ No paral- 
lel. For wounding in quarrel, payment of physician (206) ; 
direct parallel in Ex. 21: 18, 19, ‘‘he shall cause him to be 
thoroughly healed.’’ For striking a woman and causing mis- 
carriage, various penalties from payment of ten shekels to death 
of one’s daughter (209-14) ; indirect parallel Ex. 21; 22-5, 
fine as judges determine, or eye for eye, ete. 

XIV. Liabilities of Physicians, Veterinaries and Branders 
(215-27).—No parallels. 

XV. Remuneration of Builders, etc. (228-67).—Pay of 
builders (228) ; Deut. 24: 5, remote. Collapse of house, death 
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to builder or his son (229-33); contrast Deut. 24: 16, each 
punished for his own misdeed. Laws pertaining to ship- 
building (234-40). No parallel. Loan of oxen (241-9) ; Ex. 
22: 14, indirect. Ox goring to death, if owner informed, one- 
half mina of silver, i. e. 30 shekels; if slave, one-third mina 
(250-2); parallel and contrast, Ex. 21: 28-32, ox stoned, 
owner put to death; ransom, if judge so decide; if man ser- 
vant or maid servant, fine of 30 shekels and ox stoned. Lia- 
bilities of land-owners (253-60) ; no parallel. Herdsmen re- 
sponsible for loss unless shown to be ‘‘a visitation of a god’’ 
(261-7) ; Ex. 22: 10-13, somewhat similar. Compensation 
for use of oxen, ferry-boats, ships, 268-55; no parallel. 

XVI. Fwe Paragraphs on Traffic in Slaves (278-82.—No 
parallel except for 282, reducing another to perpetual slavery. 
Similarity and contrast in Ex. 21: 5, 6. 


IV. Derpvuctions rroM THE ANALYSIS. 


The preceding analysis shows that though the code lacks a 
strict classification, matter of a like nature is in general treated 
together. Noteworthy is the relatively frequent arrangement 
of laws in groups of five or ten. It is probable that the ancient 
custom of counting on the fingers as an aid to the memory 
was in vogue long before the date of the Ten Commandments 
and the possible pentadic arrangement in the Book of the 
Covenant. The grouping of subjects does not follow a rigid 
plan. Two tendencies reveal themselves as in every similar 
undertaking: the retention of old laws, and the engrafting of 
new enactments. The code is a compromise of the two. The 
common law of the land, transmitted orally or in brief written 
statutes, constituted the basis and determined largely the mat- 
ter and the form. Into this were incorporated special laws 
growing out of the multiform activities of the empire. The 
jointure is generally effected with no little skill, but in a few 
places, the almost direct contradictions show the two strata. 
Thus the laws on the rights of servants, the liability of arrest, 
injuries to property and on the liabilities of land-owners are 
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not only scattered over the whole code but strictly construed 
are contradictory, indicating both a lack of symmetry and 
various strata. 

The code assumes that society is arranged in classes: priests, 
noblemen, courtiers, freemen, merchants, slaves. Between the 
merchants and the slaves stand: carpenters, shipbuilders, 
tailors, locksmiths, herdsmen, shepherds, field-hands and day- 
laborers. All these may be more strictly classified under three 
heads: (1) The Awilum; (2) the Mushkenum; and (3) the 
Ward-amtum. Their rights and privileges were well under- 
stood. The Awilum included the householders, property- 
owners, the wealthy and upper-classes. It is usually rendered 
by the term man or person, no exact English equivalent being 
found. The second class Mushkenum,* could hold property 
and slaves and occupied a position between the Awilum, the 
upper class man and the Wardum-amutum, the slave. The 
third class, Wardum-amutum, consisted of male and female 


slaves. ‘‘There was also a class of public servants which re- 
ceived subsidies from the government. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact duties of these officers. I have translated officer 
(recruiting officer), constable (military messenger, police 
officer) and taxrgatherer (one in the public service) ’’ (Harper, 
Code of Hammurabi). 


* Some doubt exists regarding the exact force of Mushkenu, the reading 
suggested by Zimmern for the ideogram, Mush-en-kak. Johns translates 
it “ poor man”; Winckler, “ Freigelassener ”; Mueller, “ Armenstiftler ” ; 
Oettli, “ Dienstadel”; Scheil, “un noble.” According to Jensen and 
Zimmern, the Hebrew Misken, Ecclesiastes 4: 13; 9: 15, meaning “ poor,” 
is a Babylonian loan-word from the same root as Mishkenu. But the 
Mishkenu of the Hammurabic code is not necessarily a poor man; accord- 
ing to paragraphs 15, 16, 175, 176, he is an attaché of the palace, though 
in what capacity is not clear. In some respects Scheil’s “a nobleman” 
is a good rendering, but it does not seem to suit the context in 8, 140, 
175, 176, 198, 201, 219. Upon the whole, Harper’s rendering “ freeman ” 
is the least objectionable. In truth, however, the Awilum was the free- 
man par excellence; and the Mushkenu a free man in general, whether 
at court or elsewhere. The points advanced by Johns in support of the 
rendering “poor man,” “pauper,” are not convincing. (See Amer, 
Journal Semitic Languages and Literature, January, 1903.) 
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These distinctions must be borne in mind if we would under- 
stand the laws correctly. We shall see that preference is shown 
to the three classes in the order of rank. The code in a very 
literal sense is a ‘‘respecter of persons.’’ It ought to be noted 
in passing that this classification of society was not peculiar to 
the Babylonians. ‘‘From the very outset there were found 
the three social degrees which appear in every rudimentary 
state, even in communities of nomads. These may be indi- 
cated in general terms as nobles, common men and slaves. For 
purposes of comparison we may think of the three old Saxon 
grades of eorls, ceorls, and cerfs, or more vaguely still of the 
feudal distinctions into gentry, freemen, and villeins. Most 
fundamental was the division in Ancient Semitic society he- 
tween master and slave. To this we must call particular atten- 
tion on account of its importance in the evolution of the Hebrew 
people’’ (J. F. McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments, I1., p. 168). 

The absence of laws concerning religion, sacrifice, worship, 
treason and the inviolability of the person of the king, has led 
to the conjecture that such laws were recorded elsewhere and 
accordingly well-known. Abundant proof exists from other 
sources that laws of sacrifice and worship were extant and per- 
haps embodied in special codes. Hence this is strictly a civil 
code, omitting what may be called the moral and the ceremonial 
law. Our comparison therefore is restricted, so far as pos- 
sible, to the corresponding parts of the Old Testament. Though 
the Old Testament nowhere employs the terms moral, cere- 
monial and civil law, we may nevertheless accept the usual 
classification as corresponding to a real distinction, ever mind- 
ful however that the three spheres interpenetrate each other, 
and that the civil law is merely the application to society of 
the moral principles of the decelogue. 


V. Tue Cope anp THE Book oF THE CovENANT IN GENERAL. 


By reference to the above analysis it will be seen that the 
whole number of Biblical verses in any way relating to similar 
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matter in the code is about 110. Some of these are so vague 
that no possible connection can be traced. Others as repeti- 
tions are not counted. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
by far the greater number of parallel passages occurs in a 
short section of less than four chapters of Exodus called the 
Book of the Covenant. The following verses are more or less 
direct parallels: Ex. 21: 5, 6, 15-32; 22: 1-17, 26, 27; 23: 
1-3. It can scarcely be a pure coincidence that the resemblance 
to matter in the code is confined almost entirely to this section 
of Exodus and that forty out of the one hundred verses reflect 
Babylonian ideas and customs to a marked extent. The de- 
gree of resemblance to other Old Testament passages is far 
more remote. If then any connection exists between the Baby- 
lonian and the Hebrew civil legislation it must be sought for 
in this quarter, namely in the Book of the Covenant. 

Moreover, this section of Exodus, according to the current 
criticism, is a part of the earliest of the three codes of the 
Hexateuch, the Deuteronomic code and the Priests’ code being 
of later date. An exhaustive comparison would require a con- 
sideration of the passages of these codes in any way reflecting 
Babylonian law, but since the Deuteronomic code is but an 
expansion of the Covenant Book (see Driver, Introduction to 
Old Testament Literature and his Commentary on Deuteron- 
omy) and the Priests’ code a further development of the 
Deteronomic code, we pass in these codes beyond the sphere of 
early Babylonian influence on the original stratum of Hebrew 
law and may leave the two later codes out of account. It is 
the legal document standing nearest the Mosaic age which fur- 
nishes the key to the situation, and that is the Covenant Book. 
The essential nature of the connection, if any, between the 
Hammurabic code and the Old Testament can be brought out 
by limiting the examination to the code and the covenant. Yet 
we have thought it well to cite and sometimes to consider pas- 
sages from Deuteronomy, Numbers, and Leviticus which have 
special significance in this connection. 
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Before entering upon an examination of the content of the 
code, something may be said regarding the outer form and 
extent of both the code and the Covenant. In the Babylonian 
code, the number of words in a paragraph of the original 
Assyrian ranges all the way from from six to ninety-one; in 
the English rendering of Harper, from eleven to one hundred 
and sixty-seven. The average number of words in a paragraph 
in the Assyrian is twenty-four; in the English forty-three. 
Deducting the missing parts, the code has 248 extant para- 
graphs. Since the average number of words in a verse of the 
corresponding parts of the American Revision is twenty-five 
and since further the number of verses in the Covenant Book 
relating to the civil law is exactly 100, the ratio of matter in 
the code to that in the Covenant, estimated on the mere basis 
of words, is as five to one. We shall see further on that a cer- 
tain proportion of laws in the code, as also a certain proportion 
in the covenant, have absolutely no corresponding matter in 
the other document, and that, not the matter common to the 
two documents, but the matter peculiar to each, constitutes the 
distinguishing features of the two systems of legislation. But 
taking no note at present of this lack of parallelism, we find 
that the diction of the Covenant Book is far more terse, vigor- 
ous and comprehensive than that of the code. This fact com- 
plicates at the very outset any attempted comparison of matter 
and style, and is susceptible of two directly opposite interpre- 
tations ; either that the Covenant Book is an entirely independ- 
ent and unique document, having no connection whatever 
with the matter in the Babylonian code, or that the author, 
acquainted with the common Babylonian law, or perhaps with 
this very code, selected the chief features as the basis of his 
own system, condensing and modifying as circumstances and 
environment demanded. We shall see which of these views 
is nearer the truth. 

The following topics are treated in both the code and the 
covenant: false testimony, theft, robbery, kidnapping, assault, 
deposits, marriage, divorce, adultery, incest, dowry, inherit- 
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ance, stubborn son, jus talionis, miscarriage, goring ox, and 
servitude. 

The matter peculiar to the code covers the following sub- 
jects: Freeholds, tenants, mortgages, damage from irrigation, 
felling trees, horticulture, renting of houses, certain deposits, 
wives of men leaving home, sick women abandoned by hus- 
bands, pre-nuptial debts, broken marriage engagements, estate 
of deceased wife, widow with children, inheritance of daugh- 
ters, responsibility of physicians, veterinaries, and surgeons, 
shipbuilders, wages of laborers and hire of animals. It will be 
noticed that all these laws, excepting three of a social charac- 
ter, are purely secular and that they give tone and character 
to the rest of the code. Some of them are so just and equitable 
and apparently so necessary in a settled state of society that 
it is difficult to explain why if known to the author of the 
covenant, they were not adopted at least in a modified form; 
and especially so, if according to the current criticism, the 
Covenant Book was promulgated, not in the Mosaic age, but in 
the ninth century B. C., when Israel was in peaceful possession 
of the Promised Land. Again, the relatively large amount of 
matter peculiar to the code ought to be noted. 144 paragraphs 
have absolutely no corresponding verse either in the Penta- 
teuch or the whole Old Testament and 188 no corresponding 
parts in the Covenant Book. In other words after all allow- 
ance has been made for matter in common, the code still has 
seven times as much matter peculiar to itself. These data indi- 
cate that the two systems cross each other’s paths on precisely 
those subjects of which all civil codes treat; but that the Ham- 
murabie code is drawn up on one scheme and the Covenant on 
another. The mere fact that the two instruments treat of false 
accusation, theft, burglary, marriage, adultery, divorce, in- 
heritance, ete., does not prove dependence.* Nevertheless a 


*“ Every known system of law, both of ancient and modern times, in 
all parts of the world, and in all stages of national development, dis- 
tributes itself into the main divisions of laws determining: (1) the 
nature, functions and limitations of the governing authority; (2) the 
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marked general resemblance in the sections relating to the 
same subjects demands a special inquiry into the nature of each 
document. Let us now examine the Covenant Book more 
minutely. 


VI. Tse Retation or tHe Boox or tHe CovEeNANT TO 
THE DECALOGUE. 


The Book of the Covenant can be understood only in its re- 
lation to the preceding legislation. We have here: (1) Ex. 
20: 1-17, the Ten Words, the fundamental ethical law; (2) 
20: 22-26, the ceremonial law; (3) 21: 1-23: 33, the civil 
or social-political law. This order is not accidental, but or- 
ganific and regulative. When after the giving of the moral 
law, the people ‘‘trembled and stood afar off’’ (20: 18) and 
besought Moses to intercede for them, there followed the germ 
of the ceremonial law, symbolical of atonement. Then after 
the founding of the nation, of which Jehovah is the king and 
the people holy, there is promulgated the civil legislation, de- 
fining the rights and duties of the members of this divine- 
human organism. It matters little how we designate this three 
fold relationship; whether as the prophetic, the priestly and 
the kingly, or as the moral, the ceremonial and civil law, the 
ethical basis of the nation can be laid and its civil rights 
secured only along these lines. According to Ex. 24: 7, ‘* Moses 
took the Book of the Covenant and read in the audience of the 
people: and they said all that Jehovah hath spoken will we 
do and be obedient. And Moses took the blood and sprinkled 
it on the people and said, Behold the blood of the covenant, 
which Jehovah hath made with you concerning all these 
words.’’ From this it follows that the setting of the-Covenant 
Book is entirely unique, as being the legitimate outgrowth of 
the ethico-religious law governing the nation. Can the Ham- 
murabic code endure the test of comparison with such an 
ideal? We shall see. 


forms and conditions of ownership, whether of land or other things; (3) 
the relations of family life; and (4) the binding force of voluntary 
promises and contracts” (Amos, The Science of Law, p. 23). 
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The Covenant Book may be divided into five parts: (1) 
20: 18-26, the worship of God; (2) 21: 1-32, personal rights 
of man as distinguished from those of property; (3) 21: 33- 
22: 15, the rights of property; (4) 22: 16-23: 19, miscellan- 
eous laws, chiefly moral, but relating to the civil organization 
of the state; (5) 23: 20-33 exhortation to obedience, and 
promise of divine guidance. These parts follow in a natural 
order, imparting a high degree of unity and symmetry. We 
subjoin the more elaborate analysis of Driver. ‘‘(1) 20: 22- 
26, prohibition of graven images and regulations for the con- 
struction of altars; (2) 21: 2-11, regulations respecting 
Hebrew male and female slaves; (3) 21: 12-17, capital 
offenses; (4) 21: 18-32, injuries to life or limb; (5) 21: 
33-22: 6, cases of danger caused by culpable negligence, or 
theft; (6) 22: 7-17, deposits, loans and seduction; (7) 22: 
18-31 and 23: 4, 5 (not to refuse help to an enemy in his 
need) miscellaneous religious and moral injunctions; (8) 23: 
1-3, 6-9, veracity, and equity in the administration of judg- 
ment; (9) 23: 10-19 on the Sabbatical year, the Sabbath, the 
three annual pilgrimages and sacrifice; (10) 23: 20-33, the 
concluding exhortation”’ (Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament, p. 33). 

Even these meager outlines reveal the inner connection of 
the Covenant Book with the preceding moral law and justify 
the language of Dillmann: ‘‘It must be admitted that these 
plain but comprehensive laws (7. e., in Ex. 20: 1-17) are 
selected with great wisdom and arranged in perfect symmetry 
in order to furnish the basis for a more completely developed 
theocratic law. In the other laws (chap. 21-23) little or noth- 
ing is found which is not based upon and developed from the 
decalogue’’ (Die Buecher Ex. u. Levit., 3te auflage). 

It is significant that the Covenant Book opens with a re- 
affirmation of the supremacy of Jehovah: ‘‘ Ye yourselves have 
seen that I talked with you from heaven. Ye shall not make 
other gods with me: gods of silver, or gods of gold, ye shall 
not make unto you’’ (Ex. 20: 22, 23). This principle must 
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rule in worship and in conduct. Merely a brief direction re- 
garding worship follows, since it would have been manifestly 
impossible to give in detail the whole ritual law. The way 
is thus prepared for the Covenant Book. Its provisions are 
called in Hebrew Mishpatim, rendered ‘‘judgments’’ in the 
authorized version, ‘‘Ordinances’’ in the American Revision 
(Ex. 21: 1), which regulate the duties of the members of the 
commonwealth to God and to each other. They sustain the 
same relation to the ceremonial law, as the latter to the moral 
law, each demanding the other. The decalogue is absolute, 
valid for all time and all individuals, the ordinances are re- 
lative, applying to the individual in his relation to the state, 
and representng not what is ideally the best; but what is prac- 
ticable and best for a given age. Nevertheless, a comparison of 
these judgments or ordinances with the laws of the Ham- 
murabic code will show that they are wise, just and humane in 
an unequalled degree. 

The preceding account of the articulation of the decalogue 
and the Book of the Covenant is indirectly confirmed by the 
critical partition into the several original documents known as 
J (Jahvist) and E (Elohist). Of recent prominent critics, 
Wellhausen assigns the decalogue to E and the Covenant Book 
to JE, having receded from his earlier view that the latter is 
essentially a part of J. Driver, regarding the anaylsis here as 
only provisional, gives Ex. 20: 1-21 to E and 20: 22-23: 33 
to J. In reality, however, the laws in his view are taken from 
a more original source, and worked over by the compiler of 
J and E. This would mean a third document earlier than 
either J or E. More recently Driver in the article ‘‘Law”’ 
in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible assigns both parts to JE. 
Kautzsch assigns the decalogue to E and the Covenant Book 
to JE. Only Schrader assigns Ex. 20: 1-17 as well as 20: 
23-23: 33 to J. Kuenen, Juelicher, Dillmann, Baentsch (ex- 
cept certain glosses), Budde, Cornill, Kittel, Stade, Hol- 
zinger, Bacon, Briggs give both the decalogue and the Coven- 
ant Book to E; Kuenen questions whether J contributed any- 
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thing to the Sinaitic legislation. It ought to be noted in pass- 
ing that in the opinion of more recent critics J’s summary of 
the Sinaitic legislation is contained in Ex. 34: 10-28, called 
the ‘‘ Little Book of the Covenant’’ to distinguish it from the 
Great Book of the Covenant by E. Of very recent critics, 
Battersby in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible (article, ‘‘ Book 
of Exodus’’) assigns Ex. 20: 1-23: 33 to E, excepting how- 
ever some redactional additions. According to Prof. G. F. 
Moore, in the Encyclopedia Biblica (article, ‘‘Book of 
Exodus’’), the decalogue and the Covenant Book belong to 
E. These are among the latest critical estimates of the re- 
altion of the parts of Exodus under consideration. The in- 
ability of criticism to determine absolutely whether the Coven- 
ant Book is to be assigned to J or to E is an indirect proof of 
its inner agreement and essential unity with the decalogue. 
In fact, however, the majority of critics hold that chaps. 20-23 _ 
are to be assigned to one and the same source, namely E. It 
follows therefore that on the basis of a critical analysis the 
decalogue and the Covenant Book are homogeneous and be 
long essentially to the same early document. 
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ITI. 
THE CLOSING CENTURY OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 
BY PROF. DAVID 8. SCHAFF, D.D. 


My conception of the duties of a professor of Church His- 
tory is quickly stated. His first duty is to present an accurate 
statement of the facts of the past nineteen centuries. William 
of Tyre, the historian of the First Crusade, writing 800 years 
ago, expressed the idea well when he said: ‘‘It is the office of 
the Church historian not to write about what pleases him, but 
the materials which the time affords.’’ It is true that the 
principle still prevails that, in calling one to fill a chair in our 
theological seminaries, it shall be understood what in general 
his theological views are. For myself, I hopethat this principle 
will not be abandoned in America. And yet, I conceive, there 


* An address delivered on the occasion of the writer’s induction into 
the chair of Church History at the Western Theological Seminary, Alle- 
gheny, November 14, 1904. Some references to the seminary and to the 
circumstances attending the election, made in the delivery, are here 
omitted. I have thought it best, in order to avoid giving the article too 
great length, to omit all notes and references to authorities. I may say, 
however, that my statements are based upon readings in such original 
sources as Gerson and the tracts of the early half of the fifteenth century, 
van der Hardt’s Magnum Constantiense concilium and Burchard’s and 
Infessura’s contemporary records of life and events in Rome in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century and the original documents given in Mirbt’s 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Papstthums, Tiibingen, 1901. For secondary 
authorities I have carefully studied the Catholic historians, Hefele 
(Kirchengeschichte as edited by Kndépfler); Hergenréther (Kirchenge- 
schichte, Vol. II., as edited by Kirsch, 1904); Funk (Kirchengeschichte, 
4th ed.); Pastor (Geschichte der Papste, 4th ed.); Janssen, History of 
the German People, etc.; Denifie, Luther und Lutherthum, 1904; Hefele—- 
Hergenréther, Conciliengeschichte, and also such Protestant historians as 
Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome; Creighton, History of the 
Papacy, etc.; Ranke, History of the Popes; Baur, Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters; Miller, Kirchengeschichte ; Haller, Papstthum und Kirchenreform, 
1903; Ficker, Das ausgehende Mittelalter, 1903, etc. 
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is little disposition to bind a professor to all the details of his 
denominational association or to demand that he find in the 
past only facts which confirm a particular exposition of Chris- 
tianity. The historian does not pursue his study as a dog- 
matist or carry continually with him the code of a denomina- 
tional apologist. 

The teacher of Church History has for his second duty to 
organize the materials he finds, and by a process of deduction 
to set forth the laws of progress and decline, of development 
and retrogression which the movements of the past have fol- 
lowed. He is more than an annalist. The standard by which 
he judges all movements and measures is the rule laid down 
by Christ and His Apostles. 

But Church History is something more than an accurate 
and orderly presentation of the past. He is the perfect teacher 
who finds lessons of wisdom in other periods of the Church’s 
life and shows how they are to be applied to the activity of the 
Church of to-day and what the errors of other periods were 
and how they are to be avoided. The chair of Church History 
is no guide post to a mausoleum. It is a living voice calling 
attention to God’s providential guidance of His Church and to 
the failures of the Church when its leaders in thought and act 
defied the laws Christ established for His Kingdom. And in 
all his treatment the teacher of Church History must seek to 
exercise that spirit of Christian unity and sympathy which is 
so congenial to our age and which expresses itself to those who 
differ from us in such words as the good Peter the Venerable 
used when attacked by St. Bernard, habe charitatem et fac 
quicquid vis—‘ Have love and then you may do what you 
please. ’’ 

For my address I might have chosen some general theme 
which would have given opportunity for the free play of per- 
sonal opinion. But I prefer to present a historic study of a 
distinct period of Church History. 

My subject is 








The Closing Century of the Middle Ages. 


Tue Crosine Century oF THE Mippie AGEs. 


The Middle Ages come to an end with Martin Luther. 
Their closing century may be included between 1414, the date 
of the Council of Constance, and 1517, the year when Luther 
nailed up his Theses against the church door at Wittenberg. 
Next to the age of the Apostles, this century is perhaps the sub- 
ject of most searching enquiry at the present time. 

Among the centuries, it has a prominent place on account 
of the lasting value of its contributions to the progress of 
mankind. When its years began, the Crusades were over. The 
great Schoolmen were dead. Innocent ITI and the other con- 
structors of the medieval fabric of the papacy were no more. 
The cathedrals were finished or almost finished. The great 
universities of Paris and Bologna and Oxford had already 
turned out generations of students. But along lines of its 
own this century was original. 

It witnessed the splendid Reformatory Councils of Pisa, Con- 
stance and Basel, splendid not so much for what they accom- 
plished as for having expressed, for the first time in centuries, 
in concilar form, the judgment of Christendom as distinct from 
the judgment of the hierarchy. It witnessed the fall of the 
weary Byzantine empire into the hands of the Turks. It saw 
the most notable of all attempts to heal the schism between 
Eastern and Western Christendom as the present age is wit- 
nessing the most notable of all attempts to encourage the spirit 
of Christian union. It felt the first movements of the print- 
ing-press, the most important invention in the history of civil- 
ization since the invention of the alphabet. It saw on its sky 
the bright glow of the Revival of Letters. It followed the first 
tracks made across the Atlantic to the western world, as our 
last century witnessed the opening in the Pacific of paths to 
the ancient empires of the farther west. It may be that the 
historian of the future, contemplating the contributions of the 
centuries to civilization will hesitate to give even our boasted 
nineteenth century a place above the fifteenth. 
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It is not to portray these remarkable forces I am interested 
now. I am concerned to show how the century carried within 
itself the signs of the passing away of the old medieval con- 
ceptions of God, man and the Church and was flushed with 
the symptoms of new conceptions ; how in this process of transi- 
tion from the old to the new, the old was reasserting itself 
with mighty grip and the potencies which were soon to run 
into the full stream of the new era had no interpreter at the 
time, much less an organizing mind. 

This study gains new interest from the contention of a school 
of Catholic historians in Germany in whose number are in- 
cluded some of the most learned and shrewd historical students 
of the age. Its leading representatives are Janssen, now dead, 
whose work on the History of the German People at the Close 
of the Middle Ages has passed through twenty editions in Ger- 
many and has been one of the most stimulating and influential 
historical books of recent times; Pastor, the most learned of 
writers on the last popes of the Middle Ages; and Father 
Denifle and Nicholas Paulus who are devoting themselves to 
an effort to undermine the moral reputation of Luther. The 
position of the school is that a wholesome current of church 
reform was in progress before Luther, that Luther and the 
Protestant movement checked this current of reform and fur- 
ther that Luther was responsible for a condition in church and 
society, a condition of morals and industrial welfare which 
shows marked decline as compared with the century before 
Luther. Catholic historians do not call the Protestant move- 
ment a Reformation but the ‘‘Revolution’’ or the ‘‘Innova- 
tion of the sixteenth century.’’ The Reformation was not a 
blessing but a calamity. 

Investigation must be met by investigation and the Middle 
Ages must be restudied in order that we may ascertain exactly 
what its main forces were. I think we shall come to the con- 
clusion that the Reformation followed the Middle Ages but 
was not a product of them. It was a historical necessity and 
a providential change. It was neither by men nor of men, 


but of God. 
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I. The Papacy.—The first of the imposing forces of the 
fifteenth century is the papacy. Was there in that age any 
movement towards a modification of the medieval theory of 
the papal power? That theory, asserted by Innocent III. and 
given theological statement by Thomas Aquinas, is in irrecon- 
cilable antagonism to the fundamental principle of Protestant- 
- ism. Innocent sentiously expressed it when he declared the 
- papacy was vested with plenitudo potestatis, that is the 
papacy was established on earth to rule over the church and 
over princes. It is the interpreter of the Divine will and the 
judge of all human creatures, and it is itself amenable to no 
earthly tribunal. 

The first half of our century wa: filled with the attempt to 
reform the papacy. This is what the three Reformatory coun- 
cils of Pisa, Constance and Basel stand for. The second half 
of the century was filled with the deliberate attempt of the 
popes to counteract this movement and the papacy secured a 
complete triumph. 

A century before the Reformatory councils, Marsiglius of 
Padua, with unheard of boldness, called in question all the 
extreme claims of the papal power. But the counter tracts of 
Augustus Triumphus and Alvarus Pelayo restated the theory 
of papal absolutism in its baldest form. The one expressly 
declared that there can be no appeal from the pope to God 
‘‘for God and the pope are in agreement,’’ and the other 
declared ‘‘that he who looks upon the pope with intent and 
trusting eye, looks upon Christ.’’ 

The continued flagrant abuse of the papal power in the 
period of the Avignon exile and during the papal schism pro- 
duced great discontent throughout the Christian world and 
stirred Gerson, Nicholas of Clemanges, Dietrich of Nieheim 
and other writers to call at the beginning of our century for 
a reformation in the church. The low estate of Christendom 
which they lamented was due, so they declared, to abuses of 
the papal prerogative, or more accurately to the abuses of the 
curia at Rome. The curia had become another name for law- 
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less extortion. Backed by it, the pope had usurped the rights 
of the episcopate and reduced the church all over the world to 
a servile condition. His legates at foreign courts took pre- 
cedence of all the national ecclesiastics. The right of appeal 
to Rome in cases of ecclesiastical litigation, was an invitation 
to ignore the authority of the bishops and led to great per- 
versions of justice while it contributed to the aggrandizement 
of the Romans. As early as 1266 the pope asserted as his- 
prerogative the right to fill all ecclesiastical appointments in 
Christendom, high and low. This monstrous assertion became 
the rule of papal practice. The wretched practice of annates 
had become general, that is, the exaction for the papal treasury 
of a tax equal to the first year’s income, upon all new ap- 
pointees to ecclesiastical offices. The exchequer of the papal 
see came to be its most conspicuous feature. And how far 
obsequiousness to the papacy could go is attested by the words 
of Augustus Triumphus. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ he wrote, ‘‘for 
the pope to commit the sin of simony for he is above canon 
law and no positive laws are binding on him.’’ The opening 
of the archives of the Vatican by Leo III. has brought to view 
a mass of papal registers so-called, and accounts of the curia 
which confirm our former judgments of the corruption of the 
papal court in the fourteenth century. 

Brought into being by the outraged opinion of Christendom, 
the Reformatory councils set out to deliver the church from its 
low estate. They did not question the divine institution of the 
papacy, but they passed decrees limiting its authority. The 
council of Constance, by formal act at its fifth session, affirmed 
that it had its authority directly from Christ, that a general 
council is superior to the pope and that the pope is amenable 
to the authority of a council. The third Reformatory council, 
the council of Basel, reaffirmed these decrees and exercised its 
supposed power by excommunicating the reigning pope, as a 
perjurer and heretic. 

These decrees mark a radical dissent from the theory of 
the papacy built up in the struggle between the spiritual and 
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civil power during nearly three centuries. And yet it would 
be natural to suppose that, stated as they were by such great 
councils and in an age of widening horizons, their decision 
would prevail. But it did not prevail. It proved to be merely 
a passing episode. The pope resented the decrees of Con- 
stance as an unwarranted infringement of his power. Backed 
by the curia, he not only ignored them but secured a complete 
triumph for the opposing theocratic idea of Innocent III. and 
Boniface VIII. 

These are the stages in that remarkable process. Martin IV., 
in his address adjourning the Council of Constance, declared 
he would execute its decrees so far as they were enacted in a 
conciliar way. His successor Eugene IV. openly asserted the 
pope’s superiority to an ecumenical council, when in 1446 
he declared he accepted the decrees of the council of Constance 
so far as they were without prejudice to the dignity of the 
Apostolic See. He thus constituted himself the interpreter and 
judge of the acts of a general council. A council was the high- 
est voice of Christendom. But the pope was superior, for his 
was the voice of God. Pius II. in 1459 went further and 
solemnly threatened with excommunication all who should 
appeal from the pope’s decision to a council. The council of 
Constance had decided that general councils should be con- 
vened at certain stated periods, the interval between them 
being not more than ten years. This decision the popes de- 
liberately treated with contempt. The demand for a council 
was made again and again. We remember, for example, the 
appeal of Savonarola to a general council. But why should 
the pope call an assembly which was so apt to sit in judgment 
upon his acts? Was not the pope by divine right God’s vicar 
on earth and ruler in the church ? 

At last, after more than half a century of disappointment, 
Julius I1., in 1511, called the general council, known as the 
Fifth Lateran. He was forced to do it in order to counteract 
the Council of Siena, which was then in session and which 
claimed to be a general council and included many prelates and 
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all the French cardinals. At this eighteenth general council, 
the Fifth Lateran, the theory, solemnly stated by the Council of 
Constance, was utterly put to rout. It reasserted the boldest 
claims ever made for papal absolutism before. The assem- 
bled ecclesiastics listened to the most exaggerated laudations 
of the papal office. Marcello, addressing the council, declared 
the pope must be ‘‘ physician, pilot, in short all things to the 
church, even a second God on earth.’’ Cardinal Cajetan 
claimed for the pope the two swords. And to cap all, Leo X. 
issued the bull, pastor aeternus, which asserted that it was 
altogether necessary to salvation for every Christian to be 
subject to the Roman pontiff, that the pope had authority oyer 
all councils and that to him were committed the two swords, 
the spiritual sword of authority within the church and the 
temporal sword which at his wink, Christian princes are bound 
to unsheathe. This famous deliverance was issued in 1516, 
ten months before Luther nailed up his ninety-five Theses, and 
the council listened to it without a dissenting voice. 

So the Middle Ages went out. Medieval theology, at its 
highest point of sacerdotal assumption, was reaffirmed. The 
pope was above canon law. He was amenable to no tribunal 
on earth. The power of excommunication, the interdict and 
the Inquisition, the power of setting up and deposing kings, 
the power of filling all the livings in Christendom, was in the 
hand of the man at Rome and he might exercise that power 
as he pleased. Does this history of the fifteenth century in- 
dicate any movement in the direction of the principle of the 
Reformation and of modern society, the principle of the dig- 
nity of the individual man as the interpreter of God’s will? 

Another aspect of the papacy in this century shows how 
far the popes were off from any concern for the spiritual things 
of the Church. Their lives flagrantly contradicted our Lord’s 
declaration when He said ‘‘my Kingdom is not of this world.’’ 
From Pius II. to Leo X. or from 1460 to the Reformation, 
the popes were of the earth, earthy. They lived in shameful 
defiance of the spirit of holiness. 
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We are not limited to Protestant historians for this sweeping 
condemnation. Here again the opening of the Vatican archives 
has put within the reach of the student new documents which 
confirm the worst that was ever said of these pontiffs by their 
contemporaries Infessura, Burchard, Platina and Guicciardini 
(1483-1540) or has been said since. These pontiffs seemed to 
have abandoned themselves to all evil. Closing his brilliant 
chapters on Alexander VI., Pastor, ultramontane as he is, pro- 
nounces all attempts to rehabilitate that pope as simply ridic- 
ulous, geradezu licherlich.—I have time to give only a few 
strokes. 

These six or eight popes practised nepotism without a blush. 
Irrespective of age or moral fitness, they appointed their rela- 
tives and the sons of princes to the highest offices in the church. 
The son of the Duke of Este was made cardinal at fifteen, the 
son of Lorenzo of Florence at the same age, a son of the King 
of Portugal at seven. Piety was not the fashion in high eccle- 
siastical circles and not a qualification for high ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

Pluralities were heaped upon cardinals and other favorites 
of popes and of princes, and the exercise of spiritual functions 
was completely lost in the greed for church dignities and reve- 
nues. 

The leaders in extravagance and luxury in Rome were the 
cardinals; and Rome was the most luxurious court in Europe. 
Their splendid palaces and their furnishings, their lavish en- 
tertainments, their kennels and their stables, and their mis- 
tresses fill the pages of contemporary Roman annalists. The 
cardinals gambled for large sums and the sons of popes were 
losers of fortunes over night at the gaming table. 

The law of celibacy was laughed at and popes conferred 
dukedoms and the red hat on their own sons and arranged mar- 
riage alliances for their own daughters with the natural and 
illegitimate sons of the chief princes of the age. 

The papal elections were the scenes of open bribery and 
enormous sums were paid for the spiritual crown of Christen- 
dom. 
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Pius II. did not hesitate to detail in a letter to his father 
the measures to which he had resorted to corrupt one woman 
and gave in one of his books an account of another episode of 
the same kind in which he had figured. 

Of Paul II., his contemporary says, that ‘‘he slept in the 
day-time and kept awake at night looking over his jewels,’’ of 
which he left drawersfull at his death. 

Sixtus IV. practised nepotism as it had never been known 
in the Church before and wantonly involved cities and state 
of Italy in wars that his unworthy nephews might be enriched 
and advanced. 

Innocent VIII. licensed houses of ill-fame and had eight 
sons and as many daughters, so that the pasquinade ran 
through the streets of the holy city that it was with propriety 
the Romans called him ‘‘father.’’ 

Of Alexander VI., what shall we say? His office gave him 
the power by one stroke of his pen to divide the Americas 
between Portugal and Spain. Borgia was his family name and 
that name has a place among the most infamous that history 
knows. His children filled Rome with their intrigues and 
scandals. His son Czsar, he allowed to fence in the square in 
front of St. Peter’s and use it for a bull fight in which Cesar 
himself killed five bulls. And this was in the sacred Jubilee 
Year of 1500! Alexander freely gave entertainments in the 
Vatican and at one of them more than 50 courtezans were 
present. Children were born to him there and at least one of 
these was legitimated in two bulls, recently discovered in 
Modena and pronounced by Pastor, as well as Gregorovius, of 
undoubted genuineness. 

Alexander’s son, Cesar, a virtuoso in crime, but cardinal 
and archbishop, the father dispensed from his sacred vows 
that he might marry a relative of the King of France. He 
made him Duke of the Romagna and allowed him to use all 
the weapons at the pope’s control to plunder and spoil families 
for his enrichment and pleasures. The most holy things were 
desecrated that this son might be gratified. On each of two 
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occasions when cardinals were appointed, he received more 
than 100,000 ducats in bribes. It was Alexander VI. who 
declared Savonarola should be put to death even if he were 
another John the Baptist. He died in 1503 and the evidence 
is strong that he died of the poisonous cup which he and his 
son had prepared for a rich cardinal and which he took by 
mistake. 

He is a terrible weight for the good papist to carry, and we 
might easily suppose that his pontificate was a final refutation 
of the dogma of papal infallibility. Pastor declared him a 
‘*sensualist to the end’’ and yet, ultramontane as he is, he still 
holds on to the ultramontane view of the infallibility of the 
pope for was not Alexander kept from ever announcing any 
heretical doctrine! 

Julius II. and Leo X. close the list of the popes of the 
Middle Ages. Julius was a warrior. He went to the camp 
clad in a coat of mail. Michel Angelo, showing Julius the 
model of the statue he was preparing for him, represented his 
right hand as uplifted and empty. ‘‘ What are you going to 
put into it,’’ said the pope. The artist suggested a book. 
‘*No,’’ replied Julius ‘‘a sword. I am no scholar.’’ 

The Medicis were lovers of ease, luxury and art. And Leo 
X. was a Medici. ‘‘Let us enjoy the papacy, now that God 
has given it to us.”” So he wrote to his brother. He wore 
boots and spurs, loved the chase and fishing, and played cards. 
Were these things vices? No, but Leo might have shown in- 
terest in higher things. Was he not the supreme priest of 
Christendom? And yet he looked on at the performance of 
meretricious plays, one of them La Calandra performed in 
the Vatican, Sunday evening. ‘‘He would have been a per- 
fect pope,’’ wrote Sarpi, the historian of the Council of Trent, 
‘*if he had combined with his other qualities some appearance 
of religion.’’ For sixty years the popes had been living in 
defiance of the simplest moral precepts. Is it surprising that 
Leo X., this votary of pleasure, on hearing the news from 
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Wittenberg, should have exclaimed: ‘‘It is a brawl of Saxon 
monks. When they get sober, they will think differently.’’ 

Such was the papacy in this closing century of the Middle 
Ages. It reaffirmed the theory that the pope stands in the place 
of God on earth. At the same time it was sunken in profligacy 
and trafficked in holy things as if they were common objects of 
barter. There was no other period in the history of the Roman 
priesthood, but one, when it seemed to have abandoned all 
spiritual conceptions of Christianity. That other period was 
the tenth century and then the Ottos from the North had to 
come down and purge Rome and the church of the intolerable 
scandal. There was no disposition within the papacy to reform 
itself, and perhaps it is true as a great historian has remarked, 
**the Reformation saved the papacy.’’ 

II. Popular Piety and Education.—In the popular piety 
and education of the age we meet a second great force of the 
fifteenth century, but here we are confronted with opposing 
tides. A fair statement of the case seems to be that among 
the people, in Germany at least, there was a longing for a 
better state of affairs than that which existed in the church. 
But there was less of conscious alienation from the church or 
open attack upon its institutions than in some preceding cen- 
turies. It is true the Hussites in Bohemia remained but they 
were scattered. Lollardism in England was effaced or almost 
entirely effaced. In France the heretical sects had been a 
prominent feature of the thirteenth century but the Albigenses 
were now a memory. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that in the last century 
of the Middle Ages there was a decline of religion. As for 
worship, the cult of Mary flourished and was encouraged by 
the rosary invented or ratified at this time whose use spread 
like wild fire. As late as 1509 no less a personage than 
Albrecht of Brandenburg had gathered 8,933 relics and 42 
whole bodies of saints, all of which were supposed to have 
religious potency. And Frederick the Wise, soon to become 
the defender of Luther, brought back with him from Jeru- 
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salem 5,005 sacred fragments, all of them giving 100 days’ 
absolution. In Rome, even under the unsavory popes of the 
latter half of the century, relics were received by processions 
of cardinals and people and celebrated with stately ceremonies 
in St. Peter’s. So it was when the head of St. Andrew was 
. received, to find at last, as Pius II. said in his address of 
welcome, a resting place beside his fellow apostles. And so 
it was when the Holy Lance was received, the lance that pierced 
the Savior’s side, the gift of no less a personage than the Sultan 
of Constantinople! 

In the years 1478, 1485, three documents were issued from 
Rome which imply the strong hold religion had over the hearts 
of men. In the first, Sixtus IV. formally announced that in- 
dulgences inure to the good of souls in purgatory and people 
believed it and the traffic in indulgences got a new impetus. 
In the second, the bull of Innocent VIII. against witches, the 
pope sanctioned the wildest tales about witches, even to their 
intercourse with demons, and the people looked on while great 
numbers of these unfortunate people were tortured and burned 
in Germany and in Italy. 

The third, issued by Sixtus IV., established the Inquisition 
in its Spanish form and the bloody work of the Torquemadas, 
and of the Duke of Alva in the Lowlands began. Thus far we 
certainly find anything but a movement toward a purer form 
of Christian worship and practice. 

In England, the fifteenth century passed away with scarcely 
a single event of historic note. There were no more any strong 

- popular protests against Rome. Grosseteste and Wyclif were 
dead and had no successors. The universities had run down 
to one-fifth of their former attendance. The monasteries were 
no longer seats of learning. The explanation of this state of 
affairs in the English Church is that England was distracted 
by the wars of the Roses. 

There was another side to the popular religion of the cen- 
tury. In the quiet places along the Rhine and in the Low- 
lands, rills of a purer piety were running. Tauler, an honored 
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name, belongs to the century before this one. So do Suso and 
Gerhart de Groot and Ruysbroeck and Radewyns and other 
mystics who from out of their own experience called for a 
closer life of communion with God. Tauler had said ‘‘ Wis- 
dom is not learned in Paris, but in the sufferings of the Lord.’’ 
These leaders were dead but they had pupils and the Brothers 
of the Common life at Zwolle and other convents lived a quiet 
life of peaceful communion with God and taught it. The 
Initiation of Christ was penned by one of their number, the 
little book called The German Theology which Luther praised 
by another. The Franciscans complained bitterly of the Broth- 
ers of the Common Life, but they toiled on and from their 
schools went Erasmus, John of Goch, John of Wesel and a 
long list of school teachers beginning with Hegius and von 
Plangen. These mystics showed a better way of piety than 
Scholasticism, but they did not attack the sacramental system 
of the church. Their convents at the opening of the sixteenth 
century were in a state of decline. We honor them for they 
walked with God in silent pathways and left on the page of 
the history of their time the fragrance of spiritual habits. 

There was another group of men, university teachers, scat- 
tered in the region about Cologne but agreeing in expressing 
dissent from this or that medixval belief. John of Goch, John 
of Wesel and Wessel spoke of the invisible church and of the 
Scriptures as the final seat of authority, but they gathered no 
school around them and it is probable that their utterances, 
still in part unprinted, would not now arrest any attention 
had the movement started by Luther not called attention to 
them. 

In one more locality there seemed to be some promise of 
better things. The sky of Italy was suddenly aflame with the 
descriptions of the monk of Florence, the preacher who made 
the duomo ring with his expositions of the prophets and his 
prediction of coming judgments. But Savonarola never in- 
cluded in his movement doctrinal or ecclesiastical reforms and 
what there was of his movement died with him, though his 


name lives on as an inspiration and a rebuke. 
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A good deal has been made of the eighteen printed editions 
of the German Bible which left the press before Luther’s New 
Testament appeared. Men were, no doubt, bginning to look 
into the scriptures for themselves, but the notorious edict of 
Bertholdt, archbishop of Mainz, effectually checked the move- 
ment. After its promulgation in 1485 only three editions ap- 
peared. That prelate forbade further printing of the Bible in 
the rude German. The Bible was not to be put into the hands 
of private and unlearned men or to be given to women, femineo 
secui. As for the translation of the Bible into English, we 
know that, long after Luther appeared, there was no place in 
all England where the Bible might be translated and when 
Tyndale’s English New Testament was printed in 1526 all 
the copies the Bishop of London could lay his hand upon were 
thrown into the flames. ; 

If there was no decline of religion in Europe and little 
open dissent to medisval institutions, there was religious un- 
rest, in Germany at least. This can be proved by chance state- 
ments predicting the advent of a better time and by the recep- 
tion given to Luther and to the other Reformers when they 
spoke, as well as the audience given to the ridicule of the 
priests of the old way by such men as Erasmus. The geo- 
graphical discoveries helped to develop this unrest and thus 
ran one of these forecasts: ‘‘The signs of the time announce 
that a reformation of the church is near at hand and, while 
God is opening new ways for the preaching of the Gospel by 
the Spanish and Portuguese, we must hope that He will also 
visit His church and raise her from the abasement into which 
she has fallen.’’ 

III. Commerce.—The third potent force of this century 
was connected with its commerce. The industrial change, then 
going on, deserves a larger treatment than it has received as 
preparing the mind, at least of the German people, for the 
Reformation. Exploration and the extension of commerce 
have in more periods than one preceded a revival of missionary 
enterprise. The fifteenth century was a time of revolution in 
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the methods of trade and the comforts and prices of living. 
There was marked restlessness among the artizan and peasant 
classes. This industrial unrest was adapted to beget and to 
encourage, unrest in things ecclesiastical and to accustom the 
mind to the thought of change there. 

The centers of trade had shifted from Italy to the north of 
the Alps. Nurnberg, Ulm and Augsburg in southern Ger- 
many, Cologne, Antwerp, Bruges and other cities along the 
Rhine and in Flanders and the cities of the Hanseatic League 
were bustling marts turning out new and wonderful products 
of manufacture and attracting the products of the outside 
world through London, Lisbon, Lyons and Venice. 

Methods of business, such as are to-day suggesting grave 
problems to the political economist and the moralist, were in- 
troduced in the fifteenth century. Trading companies and 
monopolies came upon the stage and startled the advocates of 
the old-established régime by the extent and boldness of their 
operations. Trusts flourished in Augsburg and other German 
cities. Individuals and companies cornered the import trade, 
the grain crop, the wine harvest, the silver, copper and iron 
product, sugar, linen, leather, pepper, even soap—for they used 
soap in those days. They carried things with a high hand. 
Ambrose Héchstetter, for example, one season bought up all 
the ash wood and another season all the grain and another all 
the wine. Nor was the art of adulteration unknown. They 
condescended to small things even to the mixing of brick dust 
with pepper. Commodities rose suddenly in price. In Ger- 
many, wine rose in 1510 49 per cent. and grain 32 per cent. 
Imperial diets took cognizance of these conditions and tried 
to correct the evils complained of by regulating the prices of 
goods. Municipalities did the same. Preachers, like Geiler 
of Kaisersberg, charged monopolists that they feared neither 
God nor man and called upon the cities to banish them. Pro- 
fessors of jurisprudence, for there was at that time no depart- 
ment of social science, inveighed against monopolies as spiders’ 
webs to ensnare the innocent. It was a fast age. There was 
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no precedent for what was going on. Men sighed for the good 
old times. Speculation was rampant and the prospect of quick 
gains easily captivated the people. They took shares in the 
investment companies and often lost heavily. It was noticed 
at the time that the directors of the companies avoided losses 
which the common investor suffered. The confusion was in- 
creased by the fact that city counsellors and town aldermen 
often had stock in the concerns. It also happened that the 
great traders, whose ventures involved others in loss, were con- 
spicuous in church affairs. The complaint was made that these 
leaders in the speculative world were not called by appropriate 
names but denominated ‘‘clever people.’’ 

To the wealth arising from commerce and manufactures were 
added the riches which were being dug up from the newly 
opened mines of silver, copper and iron in Bohemia and 
Saxony. 

With wealth came extravagance in dress and at the table. 
Municipalities legislated against it and imperial parliaments 
sought to check it by arbitrary rules. The peasants were 
limited to a certain kind of cloth for their outer garments and 
to a maximum price. The women had their share in making 
the disturbance and dignified town councils sat in judgment 
upon the number of gowns and other articles of apparel and 
ornament the ladies of the day might possess without detriment 
to the community or hurt to the solvency of their indulgent 
husbands. The Council of Ratisbon, for example, made it a 
rule that the wives and daughters of distinguished burghers 
should be limited to eight dresses, six long cloaks, three dancing 
gowns, one plaited mantle with not more than three sets of 
sleeves of silk, velvet and brocade, two pearl hair bands not to 
cost more than twelve florins, one tiara of gold set with pearls, 
not more than three veils, costing eight florins each, ete. But 
why enumerate the whole list of articles? Perhaps, the women 
conformed as they sometimes do. And perhaps they ventured 
the suggestion that the councillors had municipal business 
enough to engage their full attention without stepping aside 
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into departments with which they were not so familiar. Geiler 
of Kaisersberg, the great preacher of his day, had his word 
to say on these innovations of an extravagant age, the long 
trains trailing in the dust, the feathers worn in the women’s 
hats and the long hair falling down over their shoulders. The 
times were bad. It is, however, pleasant to recall that a con- 
temporary annalist commended the habit of bathing at least 
‘‘once every two weeks.”’ 

I have spoken of the commercial class. Among the artizans 
and the peasants the unrest asserted itself in strikes and upris- 
ings, strikes for shorter hours, for better food and for better 
wages. Sometimes a municipality and a guild were at strife 
for years. Sometimes a city was bereft at one time of all the 
workers of a given craft as was Niirnberg of her tin men in 
1475. The guilds of tailors are said to have been most given 
to strikes. 

The new order involved the peasant class in more hardship 
than any other. The peasants were made the victims of the 
insolence and violence of the land owners who encroached upon 
their fields and their traditional but unwritten rights, and de- 
prived them of the right to fish and hunt and gather wood in 
the forests. Their unrest found expression in threats of popu- 
lar leaders and in uprisings. The church came in for its 
share of condemnation, and was called upon to divide and 
distribute its lands. In their marching songs, the peasant 
hands appealed to Christ to keep them from putting the priests 
to death. The Peasant War of 1525 was not the product of 
the principle of personal freedom introduced by the Reforma- 
tion. It was one of a long series of insurreciions and it has 
been said that, if the Reformation had not come and diverted 
the attention of the people, it is likely, Germany would have 
been shaken by such a social revolution in the sixteenth century 
as the world has seldom seen. 

In England, the restlessness was not so demonstrative, but 
the condition of the laboring classes was deplorable. More’s 
Utopia gives some idea of what it was on the eve of the Re- 
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formation. He said, ‘‘The laboring man was doomed to a life 
so wretched that even a beast’s life in comparison seemed to 
be enviable.’’ 

Enough has been said to show that a mighty change was 
going on in the industrial and social conditions of Europe. 
A new order of things had set in. The minds of men could not 
remain inert in regard to matters spiritual. When the Refor- 
mation came the chief centers of trade in Germany became 
for the most part citadels of the new religious movement, 
Niirnberg, Ulm, Augsburg, Strassburg, Liibeck. 

IV. The Renaissance.—The last of the mighty agencies of 
the closing century of the Middle Ages was the Renaissance, 
as it was called in Italy, or Humanism, as it was called in 
northern lands. This movement forms one of the most pic- 
turesque chapters in all civilization. The study of Greek was 
once more pursued in the West. The collection of ancient 
manuscripts became a passion. The classic world of Greece 
and Rome lived again. Europe arose as out of a long sleep. 
Men opened their eyes and saw, as Mr. Taine put it. A like 
movement has occurred in our time with the recovery of the 
Sinaitic MS., the Didache, the Hammurabi code, and other 
priceless documents and the uncovering of the mounds along 
the Nile and in Mesopotamia. The Renaissance made the dis- 
covery of man and world. The Schoolmen had forgotten both. 
Popes and princes vied with each other in cultivating the arts 
and founding libraries. Italian sculptors and painters created 
a new world of artistic productions which are the glory of 
Italy and the admiration of the earth. 

But in Italy, the Renaissance had Paganism in its heart 
and Italy remained bound in ecclesiasticism. No regenerat- 
ing wave passed over her society or cleansed her palaces. At 
the side of artistic culture, the decay of morals progressed. 
‘*Tyrannicide, conspiracies and deeds of treachery were uni- 
versal.’’? Astrologers flourished and popes regulated their 
movements by the horoscope. In the period of Athenian 
greatness the process of the intellectual sublimation of the few 
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was accompanied by the process of moral decay in the many. 
So now, the glorious art of Raphael and Lionardo da Vinci 
did not purify. The Renaissance loved color. It discarded 
repentance. The outward forms of art were perfect. The in- 
ward soul was burning with the fever of levity and lust. The 
patrons of pictured beauty and sculptured proportion were 
sunken in self-indulgence and not seldom were adepts in crime. 
Italy’s priesteraft admired Madonnas but had no preacher but 
one, and him they burnt. 

In northern Europe, the movement took on other forms. 
There it was met by a serious religious concern. German 
Humanism had conscience. In England, led by Grocyn, Colet 
and others, it introduced Greek into Oxford as a means of un- 
locking the New Testament and established grammar schools 
like St. Paul’s. In Germany, Reuchlin became the Father of 
modern Hebrew study and Erasmus conferred an inestimable 
blessing upon the Christian world by his Greek edition of the 
New Testament. In his preface to that wonderful little vol- 
ume, which had been hid for ages, the great scholar advocated 
the free distribution of the scriptures, the principle the Re- 
formers afterwards urged with such ardor and constancy. 
He also advocated their translation into all languages so that 
they might be accessible to women of lowest station and be 
understood by Scots and Irishmen, yea, by Saracens and 
Turks. 

Here indeed was a providential preparation for the Reforma- 
tion. And a second of more importance was the invention of 
the printing press in 1450—the invention which cleaves all 
the centuries in two and yet binds all the centuries together. 

The printing-press and the Greek edition of the New Testa- 
ment were the two chief providential instruments made ready 
for Martin Luther. But he had to find them. They did not 
make him a Reformer, the leader of a new age. Erasmus, 
whom Janssen mercilessly condemns, remained a critic and 
moralizer. He lacked both the passion and the heroism of the 
religious reformer. The religious Reformer must be touched 
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from above. Reuchlin, Erasmus and Gutenberg prepared the 
outward form of the Greek and Hebrew Bibles. Luther dis- 
covered their contents, felt them and made them known. 

These then were the complex forces at work in this closing 
century of the Middle Ages. The absolute power of the papacy 
was reaffirmed, that medieval institution whose nature it is 
forever to hold in bondage the free judgment of the individual 
and to check progress of thought. The popular piety of the age 
remained strong and bound in the old forms and the refreshing 
rills flowing with the water of life from convents along the 
Rhine did not join in a stream or give any signs of so doing. 
They were in fact drying up. On the other hand, the com- 
mercial unrest had a strong tendency to communicate itself to 
the domain of religion and to prepare the mind for changes 
there. The Revival of Letters aroused men’s minds and set 
them moving in new channels. In Italy it had no message of 
repentance and the old ecclesiasticism went on. In Germany 
where conscience laid hold of the movement, it prepared in- 
struments which the leader of the new age found and wielded. 

In vain do we look for any power in the old to beget the 
forces of the new age. Providence had to intervene by select- 
ing an agent who was to prove himself mightier than the wis- 
dom of theology and wiser than the rulers of the visible church. 
The angel of God had to come down and trouble the waters 
into new life. When Luther came, no man expected him. He 
was the child of the old and yet he was more the child of God. 
If ever mortal man was not the product of a process of develop- 
ment, Luther was that man. He came at the nick of time. 
Everything had been made ready and yet when the voice spake 
which called into being the modern age, it was as the voice 
of a stranger whose message was new. 

In a sermon preached at the twelfth session of the fifth 
Lateran Council, the Bishop of Isernia said, ‘‘The Gospel is 
the fountain of true wisdom, of all knowledge. All the higher 
virtue has flowed from it. The Gospel, I say the Gospel.’’ 
He spoke better than he knew. 
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In that council the scholasticism of the Middle Ages and 
the corporate powers of the church had spoken again for 
sacerdotalism, for papal absolutism. Seven months later a 
single man raised his voice, moved in the depths of his religious 
being, and the new age sprang into life, the age of individual 
sovereignty, of the reéxaltation of Christ, of the free distribu- 
tion and the supremacy of the Scriptures. Who knows what 
is to come after the social unrest and scientific research of the 
present time, and whether or not God is now making prepara- 
tions for another personage to anew interpret His will and 
speak a message which shall call Christendom to a more ardent 
devotion to Christ and to which all parts of Christendom shall 
pay heed. If He should choose to send such a messenger, let 
us pray that unto us He may grant to be among those who 
listen and who obey His message. 


Tue WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. 





IV. 
RELIGIOUS PROPHETISM AMONG THE GREEKS. 
BY PROF. N. P. VLACHOS, PH.D. 
II. Hestop.—Dionystac Worsuip. 


In the present series of papers it has been the writer’s main 
object to show, in the first place, that among all nations alike 
religion is subject to an evolutionary process, a constant, though 
slow, development in belief and form of worship, and secondly, 
that in the later stages of evolution this gradual changing is 
not a wholly unconscious growth but proceeds mainly from the 
labors of certain men, whom we call ‘‘ prophets.”’ 

That such was the case among the Hebrews is no longer de- 
nied. At one time an uncritical and unhistorical interpreta- 
tion of the biblical writings (especially the Pentateuch) held 
that God revealed Himself and His law to his chosen people 
at the beginning of its career as a nation, the prophets serving 
only to remind a forgetful people of its Lord and His law. 
But the belief in the sudden miracle on Mount Sinai has now 
finally given way to a more rational and historical view of 
Jewish religion. It is now generally admitted that the Yahve 
whose worship was founded by Moses was nothing but the 
divine embodiment of the national idea, that is a tribal deity 
not strikingly different from the gods of other Semitic tribes ; 
a god not more just, not better, not greater than the other 
Elohim, but differing from these mainly in this respect that 
he was the God of Israel, and Israel was His people. After 
some thousand years we find the remnant of Yahve’s people, 
sorely tried, its national independence gone, but still clinging 
to its God. But how has He changed! No longer the tribal 
deity of Israel, the lord of its hosts, the god, whose greater 
power was proven only by the downfall of Israel’s enemies and 
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David’s triumphs, no longer the jealous god, who punishes and 
strikes at those who forget or despise him,—He is now a Uni- 
versal God, the God of righteousness, of justice, the God of 
the poor and oppressed; He is now the God who demands not 
sacrifices but a clean heart; nay, He is the God of the ‘‘still, 
small voice,’’ that is the God not of outward experience but 
of inner feeling. 

That this marvellous transformation was the work of the 
prophets, is, generally speaking, the view of the cultured and 
scholarly world of to-day, and the present writer, for one, 
belongs to those ‘‘who have faith enough to see the hand of 
God as clearly in a long providential development as in a 
sudden miracle.’’* 

Returning to our subject proper,—it has been already stated 
in the preceding paper that it were vain to look among the 
Greeks for a strictly analogous movement. A broad analogy 
does exist—but only in this fact, that also among the Greeks 
a cruder conception of the divine was supplanted by a nobler 
one through the individual efforts of certain men. 

Now each Greek tribe had its own deity, even as the Semitic 
tribe had its god; for with the ancients religion is not an affair 
of the individual but of the community, and each community 
had its divine protector.t One advantage the Aryan had over 
his Semitic neighbor: the Aryans, whether they dwelt at the 
Ganges, or in the Persian highlands, in Greece or in Italy, all 
alike worshipped a great deity of Heaven, and any mono- 
theistic tendency that might develop among them could and 
did naturally proceed from this fact. But the fertile imagina- 
tion of the Greeks had peopled the entire universe with a host 
of divine beings. And their unique gift of story-telling soon 

* From Robertson Smith’s preface to the E. T. of Wellhausen’s “ Pro- 
legomena.” In the preceding pages I have borrowed to some extent from 
the phraseology of Darmesteter’s Les Prophétes d’ Israel. 

¢ The essential difference in this respect between ancient and modern 
religion has been well set forth by Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, Ch. I.; see especially pp. 20 ff. 

t Cp. Darmesteter, ‘A Supreme God in Indo-European Mythology,” in 
Selected Essays, ed. by M. Jastrow, Jr. 
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began to group around these divine names an ever accumulating 
mass of myths. And when we met with the first individual 
force in the history of Greek religion, this process was already 
in flourishing condition, against which the voice of no prophet 
or poet would have been of the slightest avail. 

How little, however, Homer thought of reforming or pro- 
testing against polytheism, has been stated in the preceding 
paper. And when we regard him as the founder of the rational 
religion of the Greeks, even as Moses laid the foundation of 
Israel’s faith, it should be borne in mind that Homer did so 
wholly unintentionally. And while Moses founded a religion 
that held in it great possibilities for further development along 
the right lines, Homer by endowing the foremost figures of 
the Greek Pantheon with life-like personality forever pre- 
judiced the growth of Greek religion. If he ignored the 
coarser myths, it was only because they presented features re- 
pulsive to his sense of beauty and fitness; if he passed over the 
ignoble elements of religious cult, it was only because they 
would not fit into the cadre of his poem. 

With Greek religion, therefore, the point of departure on its 
journey of development is not fixed by the word of an inspired 
prophet, but by the creation of a worldly singer of the glory 
of men.* 

But Homeric religion, while it served to strengthen the con- 
sciousness of national unity among the Greeks, could not satisfy 
the religious needs of the individual. Intrinsically it belonged 
to that type of religion, which prevails among all nations of 
antiquity : distinctly joyous in its main features, it is expressive 
of the joy of living, the natural type of religion to be expected 
in an unsophisticated and non-reflective age, and in an age 
in which as yet the individual has not emerged from the com- 
munity. The religious ceremonies are prevailingly joyous in 


* Although “Homer” nowadays is rightly regarded the representative 
name of a class of poets rather than of any individual, I have continued 
to speak of “ Homer” as an individual poet, since there can be no doubt 
but that the original impulse proceeded from the creative power of 
one man. 
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their chief characteristics; the merry sacrificial feast, the 
revelry of the dance, the joyous song, the religious procession 
with its manifold appeals to the senses—all fail to appeal to 
what the Christian holds to be religious in man.* And espe- 
cially to the humble tiller of the soil it may have seemed as 
if the Homeric world of gods was altogether beyond his reach. 
What consolation could the poor and unfortunate derive from 
this type of faith? In times of pressing need and illness these 
very gods would turn away from him who could not approach 
them with gift and sacrifice, and would hide their face from 
the afflicted. But above all, when the moral consciousness 
awoke in man, then it was that Homer’s gods were found 
wanting: here as in Israel the ery for justice was heard— 
justice on the part of man, and on the part of God; and here, 
as in Israel, a prophet arose to give voice to what lay silent 
in the hearts of men. 

Hesiod of Askraf himself had experienced the hard lot of 
the peasant and personally had suffered from the high-handed 


dealings and the oppressive rule of the lords of the land, ‘‘the 


9? 


kings,’’ as he calls them. His father, crossing the Aegean, 
had returned to the old Aeolian home in Boeotia. ‘‘The daily 
routine of dwellers in Boeotia was that of a quiet, inland farm- 
ing life; it was not varied by brisk commerce or seafaring 
adventure, by the bustle of an Ionian harbor when a ship came 
in from Sidon or the Nile, by the visits of men wearing a 
strange garb and speaking in broken Greek of the marvels of 
strange lands, or listening while, amid an eager crowd, some 
Ionian minstrel chanted in the market place a lay of that great 
war in which Achilles and Hector fought. The farmer in the 
old country led a life much less stirring to the imagination.”’ 
Hesiod was brought up amid such, rather gloomy, surround- 


*On this subject cp. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (2d 
ed.), pp. 257 ff., a passage too long to quote here, much as I should wish 
to do so. 

+ A satisfactory German translation is that of R. Peppmiiller, Hesiodos, 
Halle, 1896, which also contains lengthy introductions to each of the 
three Hesiodic poems. Hesiod’s date falls between 850 and 750 B. C. 
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ings, and they have left their impression on his works. But 
even in that region, ‘‘dreary in winter, too hot in summer, 
good at no season,’’ the Muses, worshipped by the people, did 
not desert him. They chose him to be their mouthpiece, and 
to speak to the people of what is true. The muses, indeed, 
ean deceive as well as reveal the truth. But he, Hesiod, was 
chosen by them to utter true things, of the past and the future. 
Thus Hesiod is conscious of a divine mission: not only that of 
the poet, but also that of the prophet.* 

Of the extant works which tradition ascribed to Hesiod, 
two are usually considered genuine: the Theogony( i. e., Origin 
of gods) and Works and Days, although especially the first 
is largely interpolated, and neither of them is in the original 
condition in which they left the hands of the poet. 

The difference between Homeric and Hesiodiec poetry is as 
great as that between day and night. While Homer sings of 
the deeds and passions of mighty men of old, the theme of 
Hesiod’s Works and Days is the tasks, the daily life of the 
poor, and it is addressed in the first place to the humble farm- 
laborer. For our present purpose it will be sufficient to ex- 
amine more closely only this poem. 

The Works and Days is a rather strange conglomerate of 
heterogeneous elements, sometimes but loosely strung together. 
It may well be that we have here really several poems, imper- 
fectly welded together by a later collector. 

The poem opens with a splendid invocation of Zeus, the 
supreme God. This is followed by a collection of ethico-re- 
ligious precepts, warnings and exhortations addressed to the 
poet’s brother Perses, who through the unlawful dealings of 
the ‘‘kings’’ had succeeded in robbing Hesiod of a large share 
of his paternal inheritance. Inserted in this portion of the 
poem is the story of the origin of evil, and the account of the 
Five Ages. This is followed by a kind of farmer’s handbook— 
a collection of rules to guide the farmer in his work through 
the seasons. Then there is some miscellaneous matter; hints 

*Cp. Theogony, 22-34. 

5 
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for the sailors, proverbial wisdom, and religious lore. The last 
part of the poem consists of an account of the various days 
considered lucky or unlucky for certain acts. 

The very opening lines of the poem at once signalize that 
spirit of devoutness, all but unknown in Homer, which ani- 
mates Hesiod: 


Come from Pieria, Muses! that inspire 

The song of praise; the theme your heavenly Sire; 
By his dread hest alike are mortals found 
Obscure, illustrious, fameless, and renowned: 

With equal ease the Ruler of the sky 

The humble lifts, and casts the proud from high: 
With ease eclipses glory’s dazzling ray, 

With ease on abject darkness pours the day: 

And bows the strong in might of their renown 
Wither’d to dust, and rears the bowed down: 

E’en he, the god whose mansions are above 
High-thundering from the clouds, imperial Jove: 
Now bend thine eyes from heaven, incline thy ear, 
The rays of judgment guide; behold and hear !* 


This Zeus is not the good-natured husband of quarrelsome 
and jealous Hera, nor a tribal deity, but an Omnipotent God, 
in whom man has his being, the ultimate source of all things. 
Never before in the Greek world had that fundamental relig- 
ious sentiment, man’s feeling of dependence on the divine, 
been so powerfully expressed or so deeply felt. Nay, may we 
not detect in these verses the first approach towards a mono- 
theistic form of faith? For to him who is so thoroughly im- 


*The translation is Elton’s, which is usually considered the best 
English version of Hesiod’s poetry. It fails, however, to do full justice 
to the simplicity of the original, in being a trifle too florid and rhetorical. 
For the benefit of the reader I add U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
translation of the same lines (in his Griechische Tragoedien, II, p. 17): 
Ihr Musen vom Olympos, auf zu des Vaters Preis. 

Thr wisst zu singen und sagen, von Zeus beginnt das Lied. 

Er wirkt dem Menschen Schande, er wirkt dem Menschen Ruhm, 

Und wenn ihn die Nachwelt segnet, und wenn ihm die Nachwelt flucht, 
So hat es dem menschen gewirket der Wille des grossen Zeus. 

Ihm ist ’s ein Kleines zu geben, ein Kleines zu nehmen den Ruhm. 

Ein Kleines den Hohen zu stiirzen, den Niedren zu erhéh’n, 

Er schzumpft den Schinen, den Kriippel macht grad’ er mit leichter Miih’, 
Der Herr in den Héh’n des Himmels der Donnerer droben, Zeus. 
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pressed with the might and majesty of Zeus, as the dispenser 
of all that falls to man’s lot, there can be no other deity or 
deities towhom he can render equal homage. This omnipotence 
of Zeus virtually lowers the other gods to an inferior rank. 
And, indeed, throughout the poem the other deities and im- 
mortal beings figure largely as but the ministers of Zeus and 
his justice. 

For this Zeus does not rule the world by caprice, but by 
justice. His councils are unfathomable, indeed ; too often they 
baffle all human calculation ; too often it seems as if the triumph 
of the wicked is countenanced. For the world is wicked and 
the ‘‘kings’’ heed not the mandates of justice. Nevertheless 
faith in the ultimate vindication of righteousness does not 
forsake Hesiod.* A new goddess has entered the Olymp, 
a goddess unknown to Homer. Her name is Dike (Justice) ; 
she is the daughter of Zeus. And whenever man transgresses 
his rights, she flees to Zeus, and taking her seat beside him 
complains of the wicked conduct of man.f And again, there 
are thirty thousand deathless beings, Souls, watching man’s 
conduct. f 

But even without these: 

Jove, at his awful pleasure looks from high 
With all-discerning and all-knowing eye, 


Nor hidden from its ken what injured right 
Within the city-walls elude the light. 3 


Again and again Hesiod admonishes the ‘‘very foolish 
Perses’’ that Zeus hates unjust dealing; that those who desert 


the path of righteousness cannot prosper. But the righteous 
dwell in happiness and peace: 


But they who never from the right have strayed, 
Who as/the citizen the stranger aid, 

They and their cities flourish; genial Peace 
Dwells in their borders, and their youth increase; 


*Cp. 270 ff. 
t+ Cp. 256 ff. 
t Cp. 248 ff. 
2 267 ff. 
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Nor Jove, whose radiant eyes behold afar, 

Hangs forth in heaven the signs of grievous war. 

Nor scathe nor famine on the righteous prey; 

Earth foodful teems, and banquets crown the day: 
Rich wave their mountain oaks; the topmost tree 

The rustling acorn fills, its trunk the murmuring bee. 
Burden’d with fleeece their panting flocks: the race 

Of woman soft reflects the father’s face; 

Still flourish they, nor tempt with ships the main: 
The fruits of earth are pour’d from every plain.* 

But the evil-doer cannot escape the punishment of Zeus: the 
sin of the father is visited on the children, and often a whole 
community reaps the fruits of the wicked deeds of one man. 

The god sends down his angry plagues from high, 
Famine and pestilence; in heaps they die. 

He smites with barrenness the marriage-bed, 

And generations moulder with the dead. 

Again in vengeance of his wrath he falls 

On their great hosts, and breaks their tottering walls; 
Arrests their navies on the watery plain, 

And whelms their strength with mountains of the main. 

The evil against which the poet especially aims the shafts 
of his wrath, is hybris, the wanton disregard of the rights of 
others, as practiced by the strong against the feeble, by the 
powerful against the weak, by the lords of the land against 
the poor peasants. To them might is right. And yet, not so 
did god ordain it. For he set one law for the animal world, 
another law for men. Fishes, and wild animals and the winged 
birds destroy one another, the stronger devouring the weaker ; 
for among these Dike dwells not. But to men god gave justice. 

We have met in Hesiod the idea familiar to the Hebrews of 
the people suffering for the evil doings of their kings, and of 
the parental sin visited on the children. Another parallel to 
Hebrew thought is the supposed connection of woman with 
the source of evil. Pandora is the Greek counterpart of Eve. 

There is more than one version of the Pandora-myth found 
in Hesiod. At one time Pandora herself, the gift of Zeus to 
Epimetheus, is the source of all evil; she being the ancestress 


* 225 ff. 
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of her sex. At another time it is Pandora’s box, opened 
through the curiosity of a woman, which scatters the evils 
abroad. The parallel is interesting, showing, as it does, how 
the mind of man, be he Hebrew or Greek, works very much in 
the same way. More instructive yet is the difference between 
the two modes of thought, and here the superiority of the 
Hebrew conception becomes manifest. 

Now it should be observed in the first place, that Greek re- 
ligion is not dualistic: it knows not of a Satan, of an Ahriman 
hostile to Ormazd. The Greek gods are givers of both good 
and evil. It was Zeus who sent Pandora among men. But 
what was Zeus’ motive? Hesiod tells the story in the Theogony. 
At one time gods and men dwelt with one another, the gods as 
the protectors and guardians, man in a position of inferiority, 
mentally still in his childhood. But now the time had come 
for them to separate. In this momentous hour Prometheus 
attempted to prove his superiority over Zeus, by practicing on 
him a trick of rather crude sort. Zeus, although easily seeing 
through the deception, yet suffers himself to be mocked, but 
takes revenge on man by withholding the gift of fire. Pro- 
metheus, who appears here in the role of the protector of man, 
steals it, and in return Zeus sends Pandora. 

The superiority of the Hebraic story over the Grecian con- 
sists in this: with the Hebrews, it was a transgression on the 
part of man, which is punished by God, and closes the gates of 
Paradise; in the Greek myth man appears only as the inno- 
cent and helpless victim of an unjust vengeance. But parallel 
in both stories is the mental attitude of the deity; both the 
Hebrew and the Greek god are jealous of their prerogatives, 
and desire that man shall be in a distinctly inferior position. 

Again it is in Hesiod for the first time in Greek literature 
that we find a parallel to the biblical Paradise. In the story 
of the five ages, inserted in the Works and Days, this belief in 
an original beatitude of man is again recurred to. Five races 
of men have successively inhabited the earth; each race in- 
ferior to the preceding, with the exception of the fourth, the 
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race of the heroes, of whom Homer sang. Now (i. e., at 
Hesiod’s time) the fifth race inhabits the earth; now man has 
sunk to the lowest depths of wretchedness and moral depravity. 
In the first, the golden, age, man had no cares, no labors; 
bountiful earth spontaneously produced all he needed; sick- 
ness was unknown; he was spared the evils attending old age, 
and only in the fulness of time he died a painless death, as 
if overcome by sleep. Man lived in a continuous state of peace 
and blessedness, and after death these happy mortals were con- 
verted into ‘‘kindly daemons, earth-haunting, guardians of 
men, watching the ways of justice.’’ 

In the lines, describing the golden age, it is ‘‘the longing 
for a lost ideal,’’ that has found expression, a bitter conscious- 
ness of the sorrows and struggles of life, in striking contrast to 
the exuberant joy of living, which is the key-note of Homeric 
poetry. In painting the present age Hesiod uses only the 
darkest colors: now man never ceases from misery and toil, 
neither by day nor by night; hatred and envy are rampant; the 
righteous man is cast aside, the wicked triumph; Reverence 
and Just Retribution are on the point of fleeing to their Olym- 
pian home. But the poet is not without faith in a future re 
generation. Prays he: 

Oh would that nature had denied me birth 
Midst this fifth race, this iron age of earth; 
That long before within the grave I lay, 

Or long hereafter could behold the day.* 

These last words sufficiently prove that Hesiod had not 
fallen victim to a hopeless pessimism; and indeed, we would 
not count him among religious prophets if he had. He still 
believes in the possibility of a moral regeneration. In one 
of the noblest passages of his poem he calls on his brother to 
follow him, valiantly, on the path of virtue. 


Lo! wickednesses rife in troops appear; 
Smooth is the track of vice, the mansion near; 
But virtue dwells on high; the gods before 
Have plac’d the dew that drops from every pore;t 
* 174 ff. . 
+ The original simply says: “Before virtue the immortal gods have 
placed much sweat.” 
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And at the first to that sublime abode 

Long, steep th’ ascent, and rough the rugged road: 
But when thy slow steps the rude summit gain, 
Easy the path and level is the plain.* 


We are forcibly reminded of Christ’s words: ‘‘for wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction and 
many there be which go in thereat; because strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way which leadeth into life and few there be 
that find it’’; and of: ‘‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.’’ Much in the same strain is that other message which 
the Greek poet is never tired of repeating to his wayward 
brother : ‘‘ Work, that famine may hate thee; for he who does 
not labor is like the drones that consume the toils of the bees. 
Working thou shalt be dear to the gods, dear to men. Work 
is no disgrace ; not to work is a disgrace.’’ And again, ‘‘ Work, 
foolish Perses, work the work that the gods have set for men.’’ 
Such are the first stammering utterances of that mysterious 
voice in man that makes him claim a divine origin for the 
sense of Duty. But such sternness of religious conception, 
worthy of Puritanism itself, may well astonish us in a man 
belonging to that people, which is commonly reputed to have 
made the word ‘‘religion’’ almost synonymous with cultiva- 
tion and worship of the Beautiful. 

And now we might conveniently close this brief account of 
Hesiod’s activity as a religious prophet. Only, in doing so, 
the reader would be in possession of a one-sided representation 
of the Greek poet’s work. There is a reverse to the picture 
which needs, at least, to be indicated. 

We have noted the difference between Homer’s and Hesiod’s 
attitude toward the deity. The Homeric man is independent 
and self-reliant. In Hesiod we found a large measure of a 
feeling of dependence on the Divine. And again, the concep- 
tion of a watchful God, meting out punishment to the wicked 
and rewarding the righteous, had taken firm root in Hesiod, a 
wholesome fear of God. But equally evident is the existence on 


* 286 ff. 
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his part of an unreasoning dread at the supernatural—which 
inevitably leads to superstition and superstitious practices. 
We should ever be mindful that the aggregate of religious con- 
ceptions and sentiments as existing in Hesiod’s day was made 
up of elements belonging to various religious strata, correspond- 
ing to successive stages of intellectual development. And each 
succeeding stratum did not in any sense supersede the pre- 
existing one. Man, ever the slave of tradition, is nowhere more 
conservative than in religious matters. There was, therefore, 
immense material for the superstitious mind on which to feed. 
And exactly because of Hesiod’s feeling of dependence on the 
Divine, and because the ‘‘insouciance’’ of the Homeric man 
had given place to an anxious desire for knowledge of how 
to please the gods, and how to avoid incurring their displeasure, 
it is but natural that the people’s prophet should impart in- 
struction also under this head. True, had Hesiod been a 
rigorous thinker, he would have perceived that the God who 
is the foundation of moral law would not refuse to hear a man’s 
prayer because, forsooth, he had forgotten to wash his hands 
first; he would have concluded that to this God it was imma- 
terial, whether man sacrificed the thigh bones of the ox or the 
meat and the fat. But then, the evolution of religion is not 
wont to move with such gigantic strides. And so it is our 
duty to record the presence of a certain, though not large 
amount of religious lore in Hesiod’s Works and Days, dealing 
chiefly with matters concerning ceremonial purity. 

The same sense of man’s helplessness lies at the basis of the 
Theogony. Indeed, the poem itself, which is nothing but an 
inventory of the gods, had its ultimate source in the universal 
demand which made itself felt to have the character and fune- 
tion of each and every deity set forth. Greek polytheism with 
its wealth of forms perplexed the mind of the ordinary people, 
who were anxious to learn how they could gain the favor 
of the gods and avoid their anger, and who, happily, had no 
class of priests invested with supreme and final authority, such 
as existed, for instance, among the Egyptians. Hence a cata- 
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logue of the gods, as Hesiod’s Theogony, filled one of the 
wants of the hour. 

Finally, the moral precepts, scattered up and down the 
Works and Days are naturally on a much lower plane than 
those of Christianity. A good deal of it seems to be proverbial 
wisdom ; much is of an unpleasantly practical tenor. Yet even 
here we meet the saying that it is nobler to give than to receive 
and Hesiod’s harshness may be condoned for in view of the 
spirit of his time. 

Although falling beyond the scope of the present paper, a 
brief notice of the remarkable religious movement which passed 
through the Greek world during the seventh and sixth centuries 
B. C. may not be altogether out of place. Mention of this 
movement does not strictly come within the scope of this paper, 
in as much as its history is, in the fragmentary state of our 
knowledge, an almost entirely impersonal one. Nevertheless 
in this case as elsewhere the impulse must have proceeded from 
certain individuals, even though it be granted that in a religious 
movement of this kind the secret of its power and its success 
lies in the fact of its spontaneity: a mighty emotion sweeps 
through the masses and is quickly communicated to new centers, 
spreading like a conflagration ; in all this individual leadership 
counts for little. 

The particular movement we have reference to is that tide 
of religious enthusiasm with which the name of Dionysus is 
indissolubly connected. With it and through it a new element 
was infused into Greek religion: the element of mysticism. 

In the mental attitude of man, as a religious being, we may 
distinguish two phases. In the first he is conscious of himself 
as a unit, confronted and hemmed in by an aggregate of powers 
beyond his control. In the animistic stage of religious belief 
he seeks consolation and strength in a constant endeavor to 
enlist the host of spirits by which he feels himself surrounded 
into his own service, or in trying to play off one set of spirits, 
the hostile, against those which he imagines to be benevolent 
and friendly to him. After he has outgrown the animistic 
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stage of belief, the consciousness of the divine and the super- 
natural as an opposing principle remains with him. The only 
link he can conceive of as connecting him with the deity is 
the outward one of descent. 

The other phase of man’s mental attitude as a religious being 
is that in which his consciousness of the One-ness of life and 
existence predominates. He is no longer a severed link of the 
great chain of Life; no longer he differentiates himself as a 
separate, helpless unit from the aggregate of natural phenomena, 
but feels himself as partaking of the infinite. Not only out- 
wardly but also inwardly he looks for the divine; and his con- 
stant efforts are now directed to communion and final identifi- 
cation with the Deity. This is the mental attitude of the 
pantheist and mystic. Thus stated, it may well appear as if 
this phase of belief is only attainable by the human intellect 
in its highest stage of development. As a matter of fact the 
earliest beginnings of mysticism belong to a hoary antiquity. 
For a marked characteristic of mysticism consists just in this, 
that it is always in advance of generally accepted religious 
belief and in an imperfect form anticipates the results of later 
speculation. The intensity of religious emotion has enabled 
man at one bound to arrive there, where otherwise he would 
have come only through the slow process of evolution. But 
mysticism, on account of its one-sidedness and its emotional 
character invariably bears the marks of its intellectual weak- 
ness and, therefore, has often degenerated into the most ex- 
travagant, utterly fruitless vagaries. 

The beginnings of mysticism belong to an early stage of 
intellectual development, in which men as yet has not fully 
grasped the ideas of the ‘‘abstract’’ and ‘‘concrete.’’ Not 
only the idea of the ‘‘Infinite’’ is entirely beyond him, but he 
cannot conceive of his god, except as having corporeal exist- 
ence. And, therefore, the only possible form of mysticism with 
him is communion with the deity in purely physical sense. 
Now, it has been observed that among certain tribes one of the 
main ritualistic acts consisted in the slaying of some animal, 
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which thereupon was devoured by the worshippers, who pre- 
cipitately threw themselves on the ‘‘victim’’ and tearing it to 
pieces, devoured it in hot haste. Robertson Smith, in his 
Religion of the Semites, furnished the key to the meaning of 
these strange rites: the animal is nothing but the deity itself, 
and the worshipper believes that in devouring the animal-deity 
he assimilates its strength and causes its mysterious life to 
pass into himself. 

Such rites at one time must have been practiced by the 
Greeks, or at least by their neighbors, the Thracians. Only on 
this supposition can we rationally account for myths as those 
of Orpheus, who is torn to pieces by the Maenads, of Pentheus, 
who meets a similar fate at the hands of these same Dionysus- 
worshippers, and of Dionysus Zagreus, who was devoured by 
the Titans.* In historical times, however, the Greeks had out- 
grown the stage of intellectual development in which savage 
rites like these originated: hence they invented myths to ac- 
count for them, and practiced them only in modified form and 
with symbolic meaning. But it is an axiom in the science of 
Religion that whatever at a later age is symbol only, at one 
time was understood and carried out in quite literal meaning.t+ 

On an intellectual par with these conceptions is the notion 
that by clothing himself in the skin of the animal-god man 
attained to a more intimate relation with the deity.t This 
religious custom also has its ultimate source in the mystic de- 
sire for going beyond one’s self and losing one’s identity in 
the divine personality. Both these customs date from the 
period of animal-worship in the nomadic age. Later, in the 
agricultural age, the animal-deity was conceived as the incar- 
nation of the corn-spirit. 

* (Cp. the lucid exposition of 8. Reinach, “La mort d’ Orphée,” Revue 
Archéologique, 1902. 

+ Cp. L. R. Farnell, “ Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion,” Hib- 
bert Journal, II., pp. 306-322. 

t That this phase of animal worship existed among the Greeks in the 


Mycenaean Age has been made probable by A. B. Cook, “ Animal Worship 
in the Mycenaean Age,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1894. 
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This, the crudest form of mysticism, later gives way to that 
in which communion with the deity is sought after only in 
spiritual sense. The religious vocabulary of the Greeks is 
enriched by two words: enthousiasmos, the state of him, who 
is entheos, possessed of the deity, and ekstasis, the mental state 
of him whose inner being has burst its bounds, and has united 
with the divine spirit. 

Many were the ways to effect this blessed state of mystical 
union and identification with the deity: ‘‘some have accom- 
panied their progress (toward identification with the god-head ) 
by the beating of drums, the tinkling of cymbals and the 
shrilling of flutes; others approach their deity through the 
sensuous mazes of the dance, and others, again, seek his pres- 
ence by an absorption in monotonous contemplation or by the 
hypnotic trance engendered by continuous gazing at some 
gleaming object. By this means the Maenad of Greece, the 
Brahman ascetic, the Mahommedan dervish and the Buddhistic 
monk were exalted to ecstasy, were relieved of the burden of 
self-consciousness and were admitted to the freedom of the 
godhead or of the source of light.’’* 

Dionysiae worship is characterized by orgiastic rites, as is 
well known. Thrace was its home. There the god was cele- 
brated in the wildness of the mountains, in the darkness of 
night. At the accompanying sound of cymbals and flutes and 
the beating of drums, the worshippers, clad in fox- or fawn- 
skins, often with horns on their heads, danced in complete 
abandon, in rapid, vehement rotation. To the shrieking sound 
of the music the wild clamor and shouting of the worshippers 
was added. Thus they were gradually worked up to a pitch 
of frenzy beyond description: brandishing the thyrsus and 
daggers, they threw themselves on the animals, chosen to be 
sacrificed, tore the flesh to pieces with their teeth and devoured 
it in its raw state, and continued their wild orgies until sheer 
exhaustion compelled them to desist. 

Such was the manner in which the Grecian Maenads strove 


* Th. Gompertz, Greek Thinkers, E. T., p. 132. 
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to lose themselves in union with the divine spirit. And such 
was the nature of the new worship which invaded Greece, the 
land of sophrosyne—of moderation and self-control. It would 
lead us too far afield to attempt to trace this religious move- 
ment as, not without opposition, it entered town after town of 
the Greeks. And, indeed, our knowledge on this point is very 
fragmentary. Again, lack of space prohibits us from recount- 
ing its various outgrowths in Greek cult, belief, theosophy and 
philosophy. Let us content ourselves with signalizing the most 
striking features of this movement—those characteristic traits 
that have permanently altered the face of Greek religion. For 
Greek religion, being without dogma, readily assimilated what- 
ever it found useful for its purposes. 

The most important characteristic of Dionysiac worship was 
its tendency to vitalize and give new meaning to the old and 
familiar distinction between body and soul. In the Homeric 
poems man is not utterly extinguished by death; for his spirit, 
his alter ego continues to live after death. But it is only a 
vain shadow of the man, that survives the death of the body. 
In Hades the ‘‘strengthless heads of the dead,’’ fluttered about, 
without will or emotion, aimlessly—an existence hardly de- 
serving the name of life. We know, indeed, that the worship 
of the dead held a place of importance in pre-Homeric cult, 
which presupposes a belief investing the dead with a certain 
measure of power. Again, in later Homeric times and succeed- 
ing centuries mention is frequently made of the Elysian fields, 
where the departed soul dwelt in blessedness, forever; the 
spirits of the great ‘‘heroes’’ are worshipped; and in general 
there is after Homer a reawakening of the cult of the dead. 
But, it seems, the Greeks speculated rather on their relation 
towards the dead than on the condition of the dead themselves. 
And as for the Elysian fields, its gates were closed to ordinary 
mortals. 

But the prophets of the Dionysiac worship delivered to the 
people a new, an entirely different message, a message that 
seemed to proclaim that an indestructible divine element dwelt 
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in man, which enabled him, when in ecstatic trance to wander 
in regions unknown and rise to a higher and fuller existence. 
Dionysiac faith, therefore, marks the beginning of a belief in 
the immortality of the soul. With the Orphies, a religious 
and theosophical sect, we meet this doctrine in its most elabor- 
ate form; we hear of a ‘‘cycle of births’’ and of reincarnation. 
But Orphism numbered but comparatively few among its ad- 
herents. It was chiefly through the Eleusinian mysteries, im- 
bued with new meaning through the accretion of the Dionysiac 
element, that the masses were reached. Here the initiated re- 
ceived the assurance of a blessed life beyond the grave; and 
many and eloquent are the testimonies of Greek writers as to 
the uplifting character of and the consolation derived from 
these rites. It is only to be regretted that we are as yet unable 
to gauge the full significance of the mysterious ceremonies en- 
acted at Eleusis: the secret has been kept. but too well. 

The second concomitant feature of Dionysiac worship that 
needs to be noted, is an awakening consciousness of man’s 
unworthiness. Here we meet with the faint beginnings of that 
sense of humility, which also is an indispensable element in 
the religious make-up of man. It assumed the form of a striv- 
ing after ceremonial purity. This is a long way from the de- 
sire for moral regeneration, and should not be identified with 
it. But it was a step in the right direction: it betokens the 
dawning consciousness that man must do something to make 
himself acceptable to his god. Innumerable were the possi- 
bilities of contamination; at every step he made the Greek now 
felt himself in danger of coming into contact with that which 
would make him unclean in the eyes of his god; and many and 
detailed were the prescriptions and ceremonies of purification. 
We shall not greatly err in tracing the renewed interest in these 
ancient rites of purification, manifesting itself at this period, 
to the fundamental idea of Dionysiac worship—the belief in 
the possibility of communion with the divine spirit: the soul 
was to be cleansed in order to become worthy of such com- 
munion. That these ancient rites of purification should be 
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so eagerly seized upon, where perhaps we would rather look 
for a moral reform, need after all cause no surprise. The 
Greek found himself entering an unknown world, and passing 
through novel experiences, and that, guided solely or nearly 
so by his emotions: small wonder that in this connection such 
ancient rites with their mysterious detail had a stronger fasci- 
nation for him, than would have been possessed by a rigid 
moral code demanding strict observance of its laws under pen- 
alty of all ties between the godhead and man being severed. 

With the Orphies the case stands somewhat different. Here 
we meet with a theology and specific doctrines instead of the 
uncertain factor of the emotional life of a people. With the 
Orphics the divine kinship of the soul was a clearly announced 
principle: the body is the soul’s prison, and to escape from 
the cycle of births outward ceremonies (although zealously 
practiced) were not deemed sufficient: the member of the 
Orphic brotherhood should live the ‘‘Orphic life.’’ But even 
here is was not principally a question of moral regeneration, 
but rather of a turning away from the world towards God—a 
tendency towards ascetism rather than an active asserting of 
the ethical consciousness. 

Thus the Thracian worship, although its orgies and wild 
extravagance never flourished on Greek soil, yet in spirit pene- 
trated into Greek religion, infused new life into it and modified 
its character. That there was room here for prophetism will 
not be denied, especially when it is realized that Dionysiac re- 
ligion in essence was an ‘‘evangelic’’ religion. And yet we 
scarcely known of any individual voice proclaiming the good 
tidings. True, Pindar and other poets, in many a sublime 
passage bear witness to some phase of the new faith, but in 
Greek poetry we hear rather the echo of the great message than 
the message itself. Again, we hear of a certain class of men 
asserting itself in these days: inspired prophets, who through 
the grace of God hold the knowledge of things unseen and 
mysterious, men, on whom cities and individuals in distress 
eall to deliver them from the evils that beset them, to cleanse 
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and purify. But their activity savors too much of magic and 
witchcraft to allow us to class them with the true religious 
prophets. 

This paper should not be concluded without brief reference 
to what is in many respects the most glorious offshoot of 
Dionysiac religion, viz.: Attic drama. Whatever its outward 
history may be—and much of this is controversial—in spirit 
it is the product of the new religion, arising as it does ‘‘out of 
the Dionysiac effort to break loose from one life and live an- 
other. That which was at the beginning the charm of the drama 
and has been, so far as it is true to itself, ever since, is its 
power to release those who behold it for a little while from the 
burden and inthrallment of the commonplace, workaday life 
and bathe their wearied souls in dreams.’’* 


* B. I. Wheeler, Dionysus and Immortality, Boston and New York, 1899. 











V. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN PENNSYLVANIA AND 
THE OTHER AMERICAN COLONIES. 


BY PROF. ANSELM V. HIESTER. 


That Pennsylvania enjoyed an unquestioned preéminence 
among the colonies for its religious toleration and the mild- 
ness of its government, that through the religious ferment, 
which stirred northern and western Europe during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century and the greater part of the 
eighteenth, the fame of Penn’s ‘‘holy experiment’’ extended 
far and wide, and that it was owing to its reputed freedom of 
conscience more than to anything else that the main stream of 
European emigration was directed to Pennsylvania, giving to 
that colony a degree of prosperity and a heterogeneity of 
population that were unknown elsewhere, is attested by many 
travellers and contemporary writers. 

‘*William Penn,’’ wrote Edmund Burke in his Account of 
European Settlements in America, ‘‘made the most perfect 
freedom, civil and religious, the basis of his establishment, and 
this has done more towards the settling of it in a strong and 
permanent way than the wisest regulations could have done 
on any other plan. All persons who profess belief in one God 
are freely tolerated, and those who believe in Jesus Christ of 
whatever denomination are not excluded from employment and 
posts.’’ ‘‘In Voltaire’s writings,’’ says John Fiske, ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania more than once receives admiring mention as the one 
favored country in the world, where men can be devoutly re- 
ligious and still refrain from tearing one another to pieces.’’ 
Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveller and naturalist who visited 
Pennsylvania in 1748, wrote that ‘‘every one, who acknowl- 
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edges God to be the creator, preserver and ruler of all things 
and teaches or undertakes nothing against the state or against 
the common peace, is at liberty to settle, stay or carry on his 
trade here, be his religious principles ever so strange. No one 
is here molested on account of the numerous principles of 
doctrine which he follows, if he does not exceed the above men- 
tioned bounds, and he is so well secured by the laws in his 
person and property, and enjoys such liberties, that a citizen 
of Philadelphia may in a manner be said to live in his house 
like a king.’’ Gottlieb Mittelberger, a German schoolmaster 
who lived in Pennsylvania from 1750 to 1754 and wrote an 
account of his journey upon his return to Germany, declared 
that Pennsylvania possessed above all other English colonies 
great freedom, so that all sects and forms of religious belief 
were tolerated. ‘‘We meet here,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ with Lutherans, 
Catholics, Quakers, Mennonites or Anabaptists, Herrenhuters 
or Moravian Brethren, Pietists, Seventh-Day Baptists, Dunk- 
ards, Presbyterians, Separatists, Free Thinkers, Jews, Ma- 
hometans, Heathen, Negroes and Indians.’’ In 1754 Chris- 
topher Saur wrote in his Pennsylvanische Berichte that Penn- 
sylvania was a land the like of which no one in the whole 
world had ever seen or read; and that many thousands of per- 
sons had eagerly come hither out of Europe solely because of 
its beneficent government and freedom of conscience. The 
following year he addressed to Governor Morris a letter pro- 
testing against the evils of the redemption system. In it he 
says: ‘‘It is now thirty years since I came to this Province, 
out of a country where no liberty of conscience was * * * and 
when I came to this Province and found everything to the 
contrary from where I came from, I wrote largely to all my 
friends and acquaintances of the civil and religious liberty, 
privileges, etc., and of the goodness I have heard and seen, 
and my letters were printed and reprinted and provoked many 
a thousand people to come to this Province, and many thanked 
the Lord for it and desired their friends also to come here.”’ 
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Of like import, so far as German emigration to Pennsylvania 
is concerned, is a pamphlet printed in Philadelphia in 1764 
under the title, ‘‘ An Answer to ‘a Brief State of the Province 
of Pennsylvania,’ ’’ and containing the statement that ‘‘the 
greatest, if not the sole, motive for the Germans preferring 
Pennsylvania to all the other colonies was the privilege of 
affirming, instead of taking an oath, and kindred privileges.’’ 

These citations will be sufficient to show the general position 
which Pennsylvania held among the colonies in the matter of 
civil and religious liberty. But in order to understand pre- 
cisely in what respects and to what degree Pennsylvania stood 
in advance of the other colonies, in all that pertained to liberty 
of conscience, it will be necessary to review the political con- 
ditions which obtained both in Pennsylvania and in the other 
colonies. 

In Virginia, although both the original charter and the one 
of 1609 required that the word of God should be preached 
according to the rites and doctrines of the-Church of England, 
nothing appears to have been done to give practical effect to 
this provision until 1623. One of the earliest enactments of 
the assembly which met in that year, the first assembly whose 
acts have been preserved, provided that ‘‘there should be in 
every plantation, where the people are to meet for the worship 
of God, a house or room sequestered for that purpose, and not 
to be for any temporal use whatever’’; and that ‘‘there 
should be a uniformity in our Church as near as may be to 
the Canons in England, both in substance and in circum- 
stance, and that all persons yield readie obedience under pain 
of censure.’’ Besides formally establishing the Church of 
England, and providing for its support by general taxation, 
the act of 1623 also required all persons whatsoever to attend 
its public services, both forenoon and afternoon, under vari- 
ous penalties. 

The next piece of legislation, having to do with matters of 
religion, was the act of 1627, which required all ministers 
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‘*to conforme themselves to the Canons of the Church of Eng- 
land.’’ This was followed two years later by an act which 
reaffirmed the principal of uniformity and required the observ- 
ance of ‘‘the canons and constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land upon penaltie of the paynes and forfeitures in that case 
appointed.’’ One of the appointed penalties was a fine of five 
shillings for every absence from church. 

The year 1642 witnessed two acts against dissenters. The 
first was directed against the Puritan element in the colony, 
and required a rigid performance of the Church of England 
‘‘liturgie, according to the booke of common prayer, allowed 
by his Ma’tie and confirmed by consent of Parliament.’’ The 
second act disfranchised Roman Catholics and ordered that 
any priest coming into the colony should be expelled within 
five days. The act of 1645 went still further than the first one 
of 1642 in providing a fine of five hundred pounds of tobacco 
for clergymen who refused to read the common prayer or con- 
duct service according to the Church of England. The same 
act also required parents and masters to compel their children 
and servants to attend church and catechizing. 

Under the Commonwealth, with the exception of the harsh 
laws against Catholics and Quakers, ecclesiastical legislation 
was comparatively mild. The former were disabled from 
office. The latter were forbidden to come into the colony. 
According to the act of 1659 all Quakers were to be arrested, 
imprisoned without bail, and banished; and their return pro- 
scribed as a felony. Whoever brought in or entertained 
Quakers, or permitted a Quaker assembly in or near his house, 
or published, sold, purchased or distributed Quaker books, 
incurred heavy fines. 

The Restoration witnessed an immediate return to the harsh 
measures of Charles I.’s reign. The law of 1642, concerning 
the use of the Church of England’s liturgy, and that of 1659 
against the Quakers, were reénacted. Quakers absenting them- 
selves from church were fined twenty pounds sterling a month. 
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Quaker conventicles were forbidden under severe penalties, 
and for any person attending one a fine of one hundred pounds 
of tobacco was provided. Non-conformists were forbidden to 
teach, even in private, under pain of banishment. No 
catechism might be used other than that appointed by the 
canons. No ministers, except such as had been ordained by 
some bishop in England, were to be permitted in the colony. 
The right of performing the marriage service was limited to 
ministers of the Church of England, and the children of 
marriages performed by other ministers were declared illegiti- 
mate. The refusal of parents ‘‘out of aversion to the orthodox 
established religion, or the new-fangled conceits of their own 
heretical inventions, ’’ to have their children baptized by a law- 
ful minister was made punishable by a fine of two thousand 
pounds of tobacco. The appointment of a self-perpetuating 
vestry of twelve persons in each parish to assess the taxes for 
the support of the religious establishment transferred the en- 
tire management of ecclesiastical affairs from the parish to a 
close corporation. 

It was not until 1698 that the benefits of the English Tolera- 
tion Acts were extended, in obedience to instructions from the 
home government, to dissenters. But even from this grudging 
toleration there were occasional lapses. In 1722 the Grand 
Jury made thirteen presentments of absentees from church. 
At the same court two persons were condemned to be im- 
prisoned and beaten with thirty-one stripes for baptizing a 
child. Again, in 1745, Governor Gooch denounced the Mora- 
vians, New Lights and Baptists in a charge to the Grand Jury, 
and the next year their meetings were forbidden. Another 
outbreak of persecution occurred between 1765 and 1770, 
directed this time almost wholly against the Baptists, who were 
beaten, imprisoned and treated like criminals. 

The Church of England continued to be the established 
church of Virginia until after the Revolution. The ‘‘ Declara- 
tory Act’’ of 1785, drawn by Jefferson and ably championed 
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by Madison, formally completed the work of disestablishment 
which had been begun as early as 1776. In this act the broad 
principle was established that ‘‘no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious worship, place or ministry 
whatever; nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or 
burthened in his body or goods; nor shall otherwise suffer on 
account of his religious opinions or belief; but that all men 
shall be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their 
opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no- 
wise diminish, enlarge or affect their civil capacities.’’ 

In the founding of New York by the Dutch West India 
Company there was an entire absence of religious motives and 
considerations. It was essentially a commercial project. The 
first formal expression of the company’s policy respecting 
matters of religion was embodied in the ‘‘ Articles for Coloniza- 
tion,’’ which were drawn up in 1638, with the design of at- 
tracting colonists, and submitted to the States General for ap- 
proval. These articles provided for a church establishment, 
maintained by general taxation, along with the toleration of 
all forms of dissent. On account of the latter provision the 
articles failed to receive the approval of the States General. 
To satisfy the scruples of that body the company ordered two 
years later that ‘‘no other Religion shall be publicly admitted 
in New Netherland except the Reformed as it is at present 
preached and practiced by public authority in the United 
Netherlands; and for this purpose the company shall provide 
and maintain good and suitable preachers, schoolmasters and 
comforters of the sick.’’ This principle continued to govern 
the ecclesiastical policy of the colony to the end of the Dutch 
rule. Its distinguishing feature was the positive and exclusive 
establishment of the national Church of Holland, supported, 
not by publie taxation, but at the expense of the Dutch West 
India Company. While the right to hold public meetings was 
inflexibly withheld from all forms of dissent, though dissenters 
were freely tolerated in the colony, there is no evidence of per- 
secution until the time of Stuyvesant. 
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One of the first indications of a more rigorous rule in mat- 
ters of religion was the law enacted by the Council in 1651, 
which declared that the judges must be ‘‘ promoters and pro- 
fessors of the Reformed Religion, as it is at present taught in 
the Churches of New Netherland, in conformity to the Word 
of God and the order of the Synod of Dordrecht.’’ The first 
victims of downright persecution were the Lutherans. In 
1653 they petitioned the Governor and Council for liberty of 
worship and permission to erect a church and call a minister 
from Germany. The petition was referred to the Dutch West 
India Company who sent this reply: ‘‘We have decided ab- 
solutely to deny the request made by some of our inhabitants, 
adherents of the Augsburg Confession, for a preacher and free 
exercise of their religion, pursuant to the custom hitherto ob- 
served by us and the East India Company, on account of 
the consequences arising therefrom; and we recommend to 
you also not to receive any similar petitions, but rather to 
turn them off in the most civil and least offensive way, and to 
employ all possible, but moderate, means to induce them to 
listen and finally join the Reformed Church.’’ Despite the 
unfavorable issue of their petition the Lutherans continued to 
hold religious services in private houses, with the result that 
some were thrown into prison and their meetings prohibited. 
Stuyvesant had now exceeded both the letter and the spirit of 
his instructions, and it was not long before the company took 
occasion to rebuke him for his harshness. ‘‘We should have 
gladly seen,’’ they wrote in the summer of 1656, ‘‘that your 
Honor had not posted up the transmitted Edict against the 
Lutherans and had not punished them by imprisonment 
* * * inasmuch as it has always been our intention to treat 
them with all peaceableness and quietness. Wherefor your 
Honor shall not cause any more such or similar Edicts to be 
published without our previous knowledge, but suffer the mat- 
ter to pass in silence and permit them their free Worship in 
their houses. ”’ 
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Stuyvesant next vented his spleen against the Jews. De- 
spite instructions from the Company that they should be per- 
mitted in the colony on condition of taking care of their poor 
and without being given the privilege of exercising their re- 
ligion in a synagogue, Stuyvesant annoyed them in various 
ways until the Company interfered with the order that they 
should be free to exercise their religion within their houses, 
and have the same privileges in the colony as in Holland, ex- 
cept that of having a synagogue. 

The holding of religious meetings by a wandering Baptist 
preacher was made the occasion early in 1656 of a stringent 
ordinance against conventicles. The act forbade, under 
penalty of a fine of one hundred pounds for the preacher and 
twenty-five for every attendant, all conventicles and meet- 
ings, ‘‘ whether public or private, differing from the customary, 
and not only lawful, but scripturally founded and ordained, 
Meetings of the Reformed Divine Service, as this is observed 
* * * according to the Synod of Dordrecht.’’ 

Soon after the passage of this act the Quakers began to come 
into the colony. They excited the ire of Stuyvesant above all 
other dissenters. The first arrivals were imprisoned, fined, 
beaten, driven from the colony, chained to wheel-barrows and 
condemned to hard labor. Whoever entertained or harbored 
Quakers was punished by fines, imprisonment and banish- 
ment. Persons married by the Quaker mode were prose- 
cuted for adultery and beaten with tarred ropes until 
they fainted. In a desperate effort to suppress the sect a proc- 
lamation was issued by Stuyvesant forbidding the public ex- 
ercise of any other than the Reformed religion, whether in 
houses, barns, ships, woods or fields, under penalty of a fine 
of fifty guilders for the first offense, one hundred for the 
second, and two hundred, with ‘‘arbitrary correction,’’ for the 
third. For importing or distributing Quaker books the fine 
was one hundred and fifty guilders; for receiving such books, 
fifty guilders. 
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In the deportation of John Bowne to Holland in 1662, for 
holding Quaker meetings in his own house, Stuyvesant once 
more over-reached himself. On reaching Holland Bowne laid 
before the West India Company a statement of his wrongs, 
with the result that the company interdicted further persecu- 
tion. ‘‘We heartily desire,’’ they wrote in 1663, ‘‘that these 
and other sectaries had remained away * * * yet we doubt very 
much whether we can proceed against them vigorously without 
diminishing the population and stopping emigration. * * * 
The consciences of men ought to be free and unshackled, so long 
as they continue moderate, peaceable, inoffensive and not hostile 
to the government. * * * You may therefore shut your eyes, at 
least not force people’s consciences, but allow every one to 
have his own belief so long as he behaves quietly. * * * Such 
have been the maxims of prudence and toleration by which 
the magistrates of this city have been governed, and the con-’ 
sequences have been that the oppressed and persecuted from 
every country have found among us an asylum from distress. 
Follow in the same steps and you will be blessed.”’ 

Under the rule of the English the principle of the equal 
toleration of all sects obtained at first. In his instructions to 
Governor Nicholls in 1664 the Duke of York declared that 
liberty of conscience should be allowed, provided such liberty 
was not converted to licentiousness or the disturbance of others 
in the exercise of the Protestant religion, and that every town- 
ship should pay its minister such an amount as might be 
agreed upon, to which all should contribute their proportion, 
and that the ministers should be elected by the major part of 
the householders. These instructions were soon afterwards 
supplemented by the Duke’s laws. In these it was provided 
that no person professing Christianity should be molested, 
fined or imprisoned, for differing in judgment in matters of 
religion ; that a church with a seating capacity of two hundred 
should be erected in every township at public cost; that the 
right of induction should be lodged with the Governor; and 
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that before a minister could be settled he should be required 
to present to the governor a certificate of ordination by some 
Protestant bishop or minister. The effect of all this was to 
establish religion, but not a particular church, and to make 
the head of the civil government the head of every church in 
the province. 

When New York fell a second time into the hands of the 
English in 1674, after a brief period of Dutch occupation, 
the Duke of York reiterated his original guarantees of re- 
ligious liberty. ‘‘You shall permitt,’’ he wrote to Gov. 
Andros, ‘‘all persons of what Religion soever, quietly to in- 
habitt within the precincts of your jurisdiccon, without 
giving them any disturbance or disquiet whatever for, or by 
reason of, their differing opinions in matters of Religion: 
Provided that they give noe disturbance to ye publique peace, 
nor doe molest or disquiet others in the free exercise of their 
religion.’’ Nine years later the Assembly adopted a ‘‘ Charter 
of Liberties,’’ which received the approval of the Duke of 
York and in which it was ordained that ‘‘no person profess- 
ing faith in God by Jesus Christ is to be molested or called in 
question for any difference of opinion in matters of religion.”’ 

The principle of the equal toleration of all denominations, 
which had governed the ecclesiastical policy of the colony 
since the English conquest, remained unchallenged until 1686, 
when James, who had now became king and titular head of 
the Church of England, was forced to prefer the Anglican 
establishment. His instructions to Governor Dongan required 
the reading of the Book of Common Prayer each Sunday and 
the administration of the Sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England. The jurisdiction of the churches 
of the province was vested in the archbishop of Canterbury, 
while to the governor was given the right of presentation and 
removal, the former being limited, however, to such ministers 
as were certified by the archbishop to be of the Church of 
England. 
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The accession of William and Mary effected no material 
changes in the ecclesiastical affairs of the colony other than 
those required by the Toleration Act of 1689. That act, by 
requiring of all office holders the oath of allegiance and su- 
premacy, the partaking of the Sacrament ‘‘according to the 
rites of the Church of England,’’ and the signing of a declara- 
tion against the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, ex- 
cluded Romanists, Unitarians and Quakers from office. While 
the royal instructions from time to time insisted on the 
recognition of the Church of England, its formal establish- 
ment was impossible except through legislative enactment. 
But no attempt was made to secure this until 1692, when 
Governor Fletcher demanded from his first assembly the 
establishment of the Church of England. The assembly did 
nothing and the demand was repeated the following year. The 
result was the act of 1693, which, while providing for the 
settlement of six Protestant ministers in New York City and 
the counties of Richmond, Westchester and Queens, their 
support by public taxation, and the election, by the free- 
holders, of wardens and vestries vested with the right of pres- 
entation, contained not a single word of reference to the 
Church of England. Furthermore, the act did not apply to the 
province at large, nor even to the whole of the counties speci- 
fied, but only to certain towns, and for these it established no 
particular church. But the construction put upon the act 
by both the colonial and the home governments placed the 
Episcopalians in control of all the churches established under 
the act and maintained by the public rates, and virtually 
established the Church of England, despite the deliverance of 
the assembly in 1695 that ‘‘the vestrymen and church wardens 
have power to call a dissenting Protestant minister, and that 
he is to be paid as the law directs.’’ 

The arrival of Governor Cornbury in 1701 was the signal 
for a more stringent policy in matters of religion. The act of 
1693 he construed to apply to the whole province. He also 
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attempted to induct ministers of the Church of England in 
the churches of other denominations, and when they resisted 
he seized their church buildings, glebes and parsonages. 

While somewhat milder measures were the rule after Corn- 
bury his policy remained substantially the policy of the colony 
down to the Revolution. The forms of a religious establish- 
ment were preserved, and each succeeding governor received 
royal instructions to collate to benefices and demand certifi- 
cates from the bishop of London. Liberty of conscience was 
allowed to all except Baptists. For priests and Jesuits the 
penalty was imprisonment for life, this to be followed by 
death if they attempted to escape. The Quakers and Moravians 
also suffered more or less from persecution. The former were 
fined for refusing to render military service and disfranchised 
for their conscientious scruples against taking the oath of 
allegiance. In response to frequent petitions they were finally 
accorded, through legislative enactment, the same rights in 
New York as in England. This gave them the right to vote 
but they continued to be fined for their scruples against the 
bearing of arms many years longer. The Moravians, who had 
succeeded in establishing flourishing missions in Ulster and 
Dutchess counties, were frequently charged by the ignorant 
populace with being ‘‘disguised Papists,’’ and because they 
refused to take the oaths required by the Toleration Act they 
were expelled from the province. To prevent their return the 
act of 1744 ordered that ‘‘no vagrant Preacher, Moravian or 
disguised Papist, shall Preach or Teach, Either in Public or 
Private, without first taking the Oaths appointed by this Act 
and obtaining a Lycence from the Governor,’’ under pains of 
fines, imprisonment, banishment, and, in case of return, ‘‘such 
Punishment as shall be inflicted by the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, not extending to Life or Limb.’’ 

The Revolution quickly swept away the religious establish- 
ment resting on the act of 1693. The convention of 1777 
abrogated all laws which ‘‘might be construed to establish or 
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maintain any particular denomination of Christians or their 
ministers,’’ and declared that ‘‘the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion or preference, shall forever hereafter be allowed within 
this State to all mankind.’’ 

In the Massachusetts Bay colony one of the first enactments 
of the first General Court provided for the laying out of 
parishes and the levying of church rates. This was followed 
by the act of 1631 which laid the foundations of the theocracy. 
Under this act only members of the churches established by 
law could vote and hold office. Admission to these churches 
was not an easy matter and they never included over one- 
fourth of the adult population. An orthodox confession of 
faith was the first requirement for church membership; then, 
a life conformable to Puritan decorum; and, lastly, a satis- 
factory religious experience to be recited in the presence of 
the congregation. Church and State were one. Hence irre- 
ligion or the holding of a religion differing from that pre- 
scribed by the constituted authorities were civil offenses; and 
treason against the government, treason against God. The 
supreme control in both spiritual and temporal matters was 
exercised by the magistrates and General Court, aided by the 
elders whose counsel was sought in all important matters. 

During the first seventy years of the colony’s existence the 
statute books fairly bristled with penalties against heresy, 
atheism and dissent. The act of 1646 declared that any per- 
son denying the immortality of the soul, or the resurrection, 
or the need of repentance through Christ, or the morality of 
the fourth commandment, should be banished. For non-at- 
tendance on divine service a fine of five shillings was pre- 
scribed ; and if any one refused to pay the fine, on the ground 
that he had no estate, he was to be sold as a slave to Barbadoes, 
Virginia, or ‘‘other remote parts.’’ The law of 1653 pro- 
vided that no person could undertake any constant course of 
public preaching without the consent of the neighboring 
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churches or of the County Court. In 1656 fines, whipping 
and banishment were declared to be the penalties for denying 
any of the books of the Bible. In 1697 denying the true God 
was made punishable by imprisonment, surety for good be- 
havior, whipping, the pillory, sitting on the gallows with a 
rope about the neck, and boring the tongue with a hot iron. 

The arrival of eleven Quakers, in the summer of 1656, in- 
augurated a series of measures against that sect that are with- 
out a parallel in American history. The first comers were 
promptly imprisoned, whipped, deprived of their books, and 
banished. For the shipmaster who brought a Quaker into the 
colony the prescribed penalty was a fine of one hundred 
pounds. For entertaining or concealing a Quaker the penalty 
was a fine of four shillings for each hour of entertainment. 
Fines were also provided for defending them, or for import- 
ing, distributing or concealing their books. The act of 1657 
provided that every male Quaker, convicted of reviling a min- 
ister or magistrate, should lose one ear for the first offense, 
and for the second, the other; that every female should be 
whipped for the first and second offenses; and that for the 
third both should have their tongues bored with a red-hot 
iron. The following year the death penalty was prescribed 
for those who returned after having been banished. This 
was suspended three years later after four persons had been 
executed; although Quakers continued to be beaten for no 
other offense than that they were Quakers, while as late as 
1675 an act was passed imposing a fine of five pounds on per- 
sons found at a Quaker meeting. 

Baptists and Catholics were proscribed almost, if not quite, 
as severely as Quakers. For openly condemning the baptism 
of infants and persuading others to do so the former were im- 
prisoned, whipped and banished as early as 1644. Three years 
later banishment was declared to be the penalty for openly 
condemning infant baptism, either by opposing it or purposely 
departing the congregation at its administration. Catholics. 
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were at no time permitted to celebrate their worship. Jesuits 
were forbidden to enter the colony by the act of 1647. Those 
who did so were to be banished, and if they returned they were 
to be put to death. Twelve years later, out of abhorrence to 
everything savoring of popery, the observance of Christmas 
was made a punishable offense. 

The charter of 1691, which continued the organic law of 
the colony until after the Revolution, granted the right of 
public worship to all Christian sects, except Catholics, and 
swept away all religious restrictions on the suffrage. But the 
church did not cease to be supported by a public tax assessed 
by the civil authorities until 1833. This tax was at first ex- 
acted from all and its benefits confined to the established Con- 
gregational Church. But in 1727 the General Court ordered 
that the taxes for ministerial support collected from Episco- 
palians should be paid over to the Episcopal minister, if there 
was one within five miles whose services they attended. The 
effect of this was to make the Episcopal Church a part of the 
religious establishment. The next year the same privilege was 
extended to the Baptists and Quakers; but inasmuch as the 
latter were opposed to a paid ministry they were exempted 
from all church rates by the act of 1731. 

During the very brief period intervening between the estab- 
lishment of civil government within the present limits of New 
Hampshire and its union with Massachusetts in 1641 most 
of the former’s laws were copied from the statute books of 
the latter. There was this difference, however, that while the 
civil authority legislated for the church and provided for its 
support by a public tax, in both colonies, civic privileges were 
not, in New Hampshire, as in Massachusetts, made to depend 
on church membership. This distinction was maintained dur- 
ing the period of union, 1641-1679, by virtue of certain con- 
cessions on the part of Massachusetts in the articles of union 
to the effect that the franchise in New Hampshire should not 
be limited to church membership. In other respects the laws 
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of Massachusetts applied also to New Hampshire, although 
they do not appear to have been enforced with the same de- 
gree of harshness. Probably the worst instance of persecu- 
tion was the whipping of three Quaker women from town to 
town out of the colony in 1659. 

When New Hampshire was detached from Massachusetts 
and made a royal province in 1679 the commissioners 
charged with the establishment of the new government 
were instructed to allow liberty of conscience to all 
Protestants. The following year the assembly reénacted the 
principle of the complete separation of political privilege 
from church membership by providing that ‘‘all Englishmen, 
being Protestants and freeholders, of the age of twenty-four 
years, not vicious in life, but honest, and such as have twenty 
pounds ratable estate’’ should be freemen. At the same time 
contempt of God’s word or of the minister’s was declared 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. Various later acts con- 
firmed the Congregational Church as a town establishment. 
The freeholders in each town were empowered to choose their 
ministers and agree with him for a salary to be assessed upon 
the town by the selectmen and collected by the constable. But 
such dissenters as could produce proof of conscientious and 
regular attendance at the public worship of God according 
to their own persuasion were exempted from the payment of 
church rates. This system continued in force until 1833. 

(To be concluded in April number.) 





VI. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SIN AS VIEWED FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF EVOLUTION.* 


BY REV. PAUL SEIBERT LEINBACH, A.M. 


What is sin? How are we to explain its origin and its na- 
ture? Why was this dark and terrible thing permitted in the 
universe of a Holy God? As Christians all of us realize the 
awful reality of moral evil in the world, and no ingenious 
theory can make us question the ‘‘exceeding sinfulness’’ of 
sin. But can we give a valid definition; can we formulate a 
satisfactory doctrine of sin? Many are ready to say no. 
‘Sin is not a thing to be defined,’’ says Dr. Van Dyke; ‘‘it 
is a thing to be felt.’” And Dr. Geo. Harris declares in his 
Moral Evolution: ‘‘A philosophy of sin is extremely difficult 
and well-nigh impossible because sin is irrational. It is 
against reason because it is against nature. It is contrary to 
the truth. That which is unreason cannot be reasoned about, 
cannot give a reason for itself. I am not sure but that this 
is the final and comprehensive rationale of moral degenera- 
tion, that it has no rationale, that it must simply be regarded 
as the false, absurd, irrational, as man’s contradiction of him- 
self.”” But while sin must be admitted to be irrational in 
the sense of abnormal or unreasonable, it need not be held 
that it is irrational in the sense of inexplicable. True, our 
knowledge is exceedingly limited, our judgment is probably 
warped and prejudiced. We are like ‘‘children crying in the 
night, children crying for the light, and with no language but 
a cry.’’ But in spite of these things the search after truth 
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is divinely implanted. God’s spirit is illuminating the minds 
and hearts of men. The promise of Scripture remains: ‘‘ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ 
As old as human thinking, therefore, is the problem of a satis- 
factory Theodicy, a justification of the Divine Providence by 
the earnest attempt to reconcile the existence of evil with the 
goodness and sovereignty of God. 

One need scarcely state in this presence that the explana- 
tion of human sinfulness elaborated by dogmatic theology 
mainly under the direct influence of Saint Augustine has 
expressed the almost unanimous mind of the church so long 
that it seems to many to have become as the oracles of God. 
It refers the prevalence of sin to a fall from pristine innocence 
or integrity at the beginning of human history. One con- 
sequence of this moral catastrophe was the corruption of our 
nature so that every individual from birth onward finds him- 
self in an abnormal moral state, a state which is described as 
inconsistent with the conception of man, foreign to the 
Creator’s intention, both sinful (displeasing to God) and 
guilty (deserving of punishment). This corruption consists 
in a diminution of freedom of will and acquired ingrained 
bias or inclination to evil, and the universal appearance of 
sinfulness in men is ascribed to hereditary transmission by 
means of natural generation. ‘‘In Adam/’s fall we sinned 
all,’’? has been made a foundation-stone in the structure of 
sound orthodoxy. ‘‘ Without this doctrine,’’ said Pascal, ‘‘we 
are an unintelligible enigma to ourselves.’”” And Herder 
states that ‘‘it is the kernel and germ of history, without which 
mankind would be a book without a title, a cover or an in- 
troduction.’’ And yet in spite of all this it can hardly be 
maintained that the Augustinian theory has been satisfactory 
to the greatest philosophers and theologians. It presupposes 
assumptions which have become increasingly difficult to de- 
fend. For centuries this doctrine of hereditary or original 
sin has caused uneasiness and intellectual tension, which 
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excites suspicion that the vital truth which the doctrine en- 
shrines has been struggling to free itself from elements re- 
pulsive to conscience. It is unquestionably difficult to main- 
tain the doctrine of original righteousness. To many minds 
the conception of an original unfallen moral state is un- 
philosophical and unthinkable. But even if this could be 
maintained, there is the gravest difficulty in finding a motive 
for the first sinful act. ‘‘ According to this theory of original 
sin, a being, mature and intelligent enough to be fully re- 
sponsible, and with absolutely no tendency to sin, yields to 
the first temptation to wrong-doing and sins.’? On what 
principle this was natural or possible, how the transition from 
implanted goodness to actual transgression could take its rise, 
has never been explained by the propagandists of this tradi- 
tional view. Again, it is far from easy to understand how 
‘fone act of sin, however momentous, could serve to dislocate 
at once the whole nature of man and to destroy the balance 
of all his faculties.’’ There remains also the difficulty of 
comprehending how the results of the fall upon the nature 
of our first parents could be transmitted to posterity by natural 
descent. The doctrine of an inherited corruption, it is main- 
tained, ‘‘comes dangerously near to resolving original sin into 
physical evil.’’ It seems to involve Traducianism, which as 
a theory involves in turn, materialistic and impossible meta- 
physics of mind. For these and other weighty reasons a 
growing number of modern scholars proclaim the old doctrine 
of original sin to be a veritable ‘‘nest of psychological and 
ethical inconsistencies.’’ It may be well at this point also to 
recognize that the Bible lays no such stress upon the Fall as 
the ecclesiastical systems have done. There is no direct refer- 
ence to it in the Old Testament except in the third chapter of 
Genesis, and here arises the mooted question whether that 
chapter is to be regarded as the record of a human tradition 
or as the record of a divine description of events. We do not 
believe that the former view does violence to Christian prin- 
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ciples. At any rate, ‘‘the law does not mention a fall,’’ as 
Dr. Abbott declares; ‘‘the historians do not refer to it; the 
poets and prophets do not so much as allude to it. In the 
New Testament the reticence is equally marked and significant. 
Christ never mentions Adam’s fall. Neither does John, nor 
Jude, nor Peter. Neither Peter nor Paul refers to it in their 
reported sermons. Paul gives only a parenthetical reference to 
it in one of his Epistles, but he never treats it as a fundamental 
and essential fact.’’ Slender indeed is the foundation on 
which this elaborate theological superstructure has been reared. 
The little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, has covered 
the heavens, and because of two passages of uncertain interpre- 
tation, Adam’s sin has been imputed to his posterity through 
the ages. 

But it is the province of this paper to give the doctrine of 
sin as viewed from the standpoint of evolution. Those who 
have come to believe that evolution is ‘‘God’s method of do- 
ing things’’ must look at this vexed problem from a point of 
view utterly at variance with the old doctrine of the fall as it 
has been popularly held. The two cannot be reconciled. 
There can be little question that the evolutionary standpoint 
has come to dominate modern thinking, and it is now generally 
admitted that theistic evolution, whether false or true, is not 
necessarily inconsistent with the fundamentals of Christianity. 
Prof. Le Conte, himself a Christian believer, declared several 
years ago that ‘‘evolution in no longer a school of thought. 
The word evolutionist ought not any longer to be used, any 
more than gravitationist; for the law of evolution is as cer- 
tain as the law of gravitation. Nay, it is far more certain.”’ 
What has been called in the Reformed Church for many years 
the law of historical development is in essence the same thing, 
but few evolutionists are agreed as to the extent or limitations 
of the theory. It is not my purpose to maintain or defexd evo- 
lution, but to ascertain the bearing of the theory of evolution 
on the Christian doctrine of sin. It has seemed pertinent first 
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of all to voice the objections of evolutionary scholars to the 
commonly accepted explanation of man’s sinful state. But 
have they been able to formulate a satisfactory substitute, 
which is at once Scriptural, scientific and philosophically cor- 
rect? Theology can use no definition of sin that is not ‘‘de- 
rived from the facts of experience, viewed in the light of the 
Christian revelation.’” Dr. Wm. Newton Clarke, one of the 
ablest latter day theologians, defines sin as ‘‘the placing of 
self-will or selfishness above the claims of love and duty.’’ 
This assertion of selfishness is ‘‘morally bad and unworthy; 
it is abnormal and unnatural to man who was made for the 
life of love he thus rejects; it is a morally inferior act, false 
tc man’s best standard ; and is, finally, opposition to the spirit 
and working of God’s moral government.’’ This is an admir- 
able definition of what sin has come to be in its extremest 
form, the conscious rebellion of the creature against God. But 
it does not show us sin in its essence and initial stages. The 
growth of the historical sense leads men to deem it as true 
to say that God is making man as that He has made him, and 
evolutionists look for the origination of sin, not after man be- 
came the being he now is, but rather in the process of his be- 
coming. They believe that the sinfulness of sin has gradually 
increased from a zero; and the first sin, if the words have any 
meaning, instead of being the most heinous and the most 
momentous in the history of the race, was rather the least 
significant of all. Here is at least a possible alternative, and 
the question is to be decided by argument. Does man’s con- 
dition suggest the ‘‘ wreck and ruin of a once fair and perfect 
harmony”’ of quiescent flesh and calmly ruling spirit, pure 
and passionless; or does it rather suggest ‘‘a chaos not yet 
reduced to order’’? ‘‘What if man were flesh before spirit, 
lawless, impulse-governed organism, fulfilling as such the na- 
ture God willed for him in his earliest age, until his moral 
consciousness was awakened to start him, heavily weighted 
with an inherited load, not indeed of abnormal and corrupted 
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nature, but of non-moral and necessarily animal instincts and 
self-assertive tendency, on that race-long struggle of flesh 
with spirit which for us is but another name, alas, for the life 
of sin?’’ So asks Dr. Tennant in his excellent treatise on 
the Origin of Sin. It is a suggestion that must be frankly 
met. It exchanges the idea of a fall for an animal origin and 
a subsequent acquisition of moral rationality. It insists that 
sin entered not by a fall of man from original goodness, but 
rather through man’s failure to rise into his normal life. And 
it claims with reason to transcend the old antinomy em- 
phasized by Kant, which made the Augustinian theory so in- 
tractable; the antinomy between the ‘‘inalienable sense of re- 
sponsibility which the individual feels for his own evil and 
the fact that sinfulness seems at the same time inborn and 
prior to any action on our part.’’ Archdeacon Wilson, of 
England, has given a concise statement of the evolutionist’s 
position which it may be well to quote: ‘‘ Man sinned, accord- 
ing to science, when he first became conscious of the conflict of 
freedom and conscience. To the evolutionist sin is not an in- 
novation, but is the survival or misuse of habits and tend- 
encies that were incidental to an earlier stage of development, 
whether of the individual or the race, and were not originally 
sinful, but actually useful. Their sinfulness lies in their 
anachronism; in their resistance to the evolutionary and di- 
vine force that makes for moral development and righteous- 
ness. Sin is the violation of man’s higher nature which he 
finds within, parallel to a lower nature. Under the law of 
evolution God has given men conscience which condemns cer- 
tain actions, and under this law such actions pass through the 
stages, first of disapproval by the finer souls, then of con- 
demnation by the ordinary conscience, and at last of punish- 
ment by the action of society. Now, this conflict of freedom 
and conscience does tell of the fall of a creature from uncon- 
scious innocence to conscious guilt, expressing itself in hiding 
from the presence of God. But this fall from innocence was 
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in another sense a rise to a higher grade of being. It is in this 
sense that the theory of evolution teaches us to interpret the 
story of the fall. It gives a deeper meaning to the truth, 
that sin is lawlessness.’’ Such a conception as this seems to 
accord with the profound declaration of St. Paul: ‘‘I had 
not known sin but by the law * * * for without the law sin 
was dead.’’ For a study of human life shows us that morality 
arises out of custom, which inevitably hardens into formulated 
law. And when the application of laws led to reflection and 
discovery of their underlying principles ‘‘there appeared the 
formation of the general convictions as to one’s obligations 
which we collectively call conscience.’’ Thus man’s dis- 
covery of a law by which he came to know sin was an advance 
accomplished by a long series of stages. ‘‘The origin of sin, 
like other origins, was a gradual process rather than an abrupt 
and inexplicable plunge. The appearance of sin then would 
not consist in the performance of a deed such as man had 
never done before and of whose wickedness, should he commit 
it, he was previously aware; it would rather be the continu- 
ance in certain practices or the satisfying of natural impulses 
after they were first recognized to be contrary to an acknowl- 
edged sanction of rank as low as that of tribal custom.”’ 
Does not history present the moral career of the race as gen- 
erally resembling the moral career of an individual? An 
infant is born with passions, tendencies and impulses essential 
to its nature and which are entirely innocent while irrespon- 
sibility continues. What looks like unmitigated selfishness 
in the child, and is usually regarded as a proof of a sadly 
vitiated nature, is in fact an organic necessity. It is wonder- 
fully adopted for self-preservation and development by a 
‘*parasitic assimilation of its environment,’’ and uncon- 
sciously it follows the line of least effort. The wilfulness 
and passionate temper, apparent cruelty, greed and envy are 
not confirmations of a doctrine of original sin. ‘‘They are 
in the infant non-moral and neutral in character, indifferent 
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material waiting to be moralized. Our virtues and vices, in 
fact, have common roots.’’ These propensities constitute the 
stuff of which sin can be made; they are also the basis of 
virtue. They become wrong and pass insensibly into sin 
when the higher life of responsible age comes on and they 
continue to be chosen in preference to what is better. Every 
man is in reality two men, a higher, and a lower. By suc- 
cessive stages man is brought into the consciousness of a moral 
law. ‘‘In each stage of life the growing man comes to a new 
Mt. Sinai.’’ He lapses whenever the higher yields to the 
lower, and in every such lapse there is a true fall. To the 
evolutionist it matters little whether Adam fell thousands of 
years ago. It is enough to know that we fall when by yield- 
ing to the enticements of animalism and self-will we descend 
from the ‘‘vantage-ground of moral consciousness to the 
earthiness’’ out of which we are emerging. The ethical at- 
tributes of ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ then must never be applied to 
anything except the activities of the will which knows a moral 
law. The propensities of our lower nature are ‘‘servants to 
be controlled, not evils to be rooted out.’’ St. Paul knew this, 
because he was not a Hellenic dualist. ‘‘Our inborn tenden- 
cies and earliest acquired habits should not be called ‘sinful.’ 
Until the will has emerged and the life begins to be self-con- 
ducted, no germ of evil can be said to exist in the individual.’’ 
This is the logical standpoint of the evolutionist, and it must 
be noticed that this theory is not fairly open to the common 
charge that it makes sin a mere imperfection or immaturity 
to be cured by growth and sunshine. It does teach that the 
race, like the individual, ‘‘was born with passions of animal- 
ism and self-will that were not sinful until the higher life of 
the spirit had become developed. But when the estate of 
genuine humanity had been reached, animalism and self-will 
were not normal to it, but were false and degrading elements, 
fatal to the higher life unless they were rejected; and through 
the consent of the human will to the now abnormal rule of 
lower powers, what had before been innocent passed into sin.’’ 
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It will thus be seen that sin is not a mere unripeness, a merely 
natural manifestation of animal impulses, sure to be out- 
grown as man evolves; no, it is a prostitution of rational 
will to animalism, a ‘deliberate disobedience of the divine law, 
into the knowledge of which the growing soul has come.’’ It 
is a counter-evolution, this sinking of the angel in the animal. 
And as we are the heirs of all the ages our responsibility is 
far greater than Adam’s. If sin can thus be ‘‘traced back, 
in race and individual, to its beginning in the transgression 
of a law not then recognized as that of God, it assuredly loses 
nothing of its exceeding sinfulness for us, to whom it is none 
the less a deliberate grieving of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

Does not this give us a deeper and diviner conception of 
sin, infinitely more satisfying than the excursions of the 
philosophers? The most exhaustive standard treatise on the 
Christian doctrine of sin is that by Dr. Julius Miiller. Find- 
ing the Augustinian theory inadequate, he modifies Kant by 
postulating a personal fall for every man previous to that 
of the race in Adam, in a state of existence he calls extra- 
temporal, but which is nevertheless prior to birth. It ap- 
proaches Origen’s fancy of a pre-natal fall, though as 
anxiously distinguished from his doctrine as it is dissociated 
from the Kantian theory of ‘‘supersensible freedom,’’ which 
leads inevitably to a system of determinism. In Hegel’s 
system all personal responsibility for sin disappears. Sin is 
not absolute evil, but relative good, a necessary element in 
virtue. Lotze furnishes the best metaphysical basis for a 
Christian doctrine of sin, but does not develop the theory. 
With Schleiermacher sin has no objective reality, but is only 
sin from our subjective point of view. In his system as well 
as the Ritschlian, inherited sin is resolved into the influence 
of the actual sin of surrounding society. Thus we see that 
the great philosophical systems of the past treat sin either as 
non-existent, or as mere finite limitation, or as inevitably 
springing from the natural predominance of the sensuous over 
the rational nature, or as a necessary stage in the development 
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of personality. None of these ideas are complete or satis- 
factory for a Christian doctrine of sin, and the evolutionist’s 
view point seems to conserve all that is of positive value in 
these various systems, without doing violence to any basic 
Christian teaching. For although the evolutionary theory is 
very unlike the doctrine of sin generally held by the church in 
the past, we have to notice, as Dr. Clarke remarks, that the 
two views are not very far apart in moral significance. ‘‘In 
either case the crisis lay in the consenting of the Spirit to evil 
in the form of self-indulgence and self-will. Either view 
teaches that sin, regarded as blameworthy moral evil, entered 
the race through the early acceptance of evil by the human 
will.’”? The evolutionary view ‘‘provides no date for the 
first sin or name for the first sinner; but it explains the enter- 
ing of sin to the human race, and accounts for the sinful 
humanity that has so long been existing.’’ 

‘There is no resting in the life of virtue,’’ writes Seth ; ‘‘it 
is a constant growth ; to stereotype it, or arrest it at any stage, 
however advanced, would be to kill it. ‘We rise on stepping- 
stones of our dead selves to higher things.’ There is always 
an ‘old’ man and a ‘new’; the very new becomes old and 
has to die, and be surmounted.’’ The idea of evolution, re- 
garded as the method of a free God who is above it and in it, 
gives new meaning to redemption and to the incarnation of 
the Christ. It represents the stream of existence as being con- 
tinuous, each stage the outcome of what has gone before it. 
To a Christian, it only shows how long and steady and patient 
has been the purpose of God. The nearest and divinest ap 
proach of God to man, by incarnation, appears from the stand- 
point of evolution as the fulfilment of a purpose that can be 
traced back to the very beginning of the long work of crea- 
tion, a purpose so loving and so strong that even man’s sin 
could not frustrate it. ‘‘ Nothing else could show so clearly 
that God still considered the human race His own, in spite 
of all its sin.”’ 

















VII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Eprrortat MANAGEMENT OF THE REVIEW. 


On account of the death of the editor of the Review it has 
become necessary to elect a successor. The Board of Publica- 
tions thought it wise at this time to enlarge the editorial staff 
and widen the scope of the Review. Accordingly in place 
of one editor a number of men has been chosen from the 
faculties of the Theological Seminary and of Franklin and 
Marshall College, at Lancaster, Pa., who are to constitute an 
Editorial Board under whose supervision the Review is to be 
published. Such a change in editorial management, it is 
believed, will make the Review more representative of the 
thought and life of the Church and will give it more diversi- 
fied contents. A new feature will be two departments, the 
one on Current Theological Thought in Great Britain and 
the United States, conducted by A. 8S. Weber, D.D., and 
the other on Current Theological Thought in Germany, con- 
ducted by Rev. Theodore Herman, A.M. In this way the 
readers will be kept in touch with the latest results of theolog- 
ical research on both sides of the Atlantic. The department 
on book notices will continue its reviews of theological, philo- 
sophical and scientific literature. So far as possible these 
reviews will be prepared by men who are specialists in de- 
partments represented by the books noticed. The editorials 
will be written by the members of the editorial staff and 
signed by the writers. Instead of having one long editorial, 
which might more appropriately be printed as an article, the 
leading events in the religious and social world are to be 
discussed in brief and crisp form. 

After a history of fifty-five years it is not necessary to 
speak in favor of the continuance or to urge the value of the 
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Review. Since 1849 it has been an organ for theological 
culture not only in the Reformed Church but in Protestantism 
generally. The number of its readers may have been com- 
paratively small because there are few men in any Church 
who are deeply interested in scholarly work. Yet without the 
leaven of religious and philosophical thought, for which theo- 
logical journals of the different denominations stand, Christian 
life would run into shallow activity and vague mysticism. 
Nearly every branch of Protestantism in this country has 
found it necessary to publish a monthly or quarterly devoted 
to scholarly discussions. Among our exchanges we find 
journals from the United Brethren, the Methodists, the Bap- 
tists as well as the Presbyterians and Lutherans. Each 
Church finds it necessary to interpret truth in the light of its 
consciousness and to keep its ministry in touch with theological 
investigations through its own publications. Those in the 
Reformed Church, who have questioned the wisdom of con- 
tinuing the Review or have felt that its mission has been 
superseded by the prominent weeklies which are now circu- 
lating without regard to denominational lines, will upon com- 
parison with the work of other Churches find that a discon- 
tinuance of the Review would soon mean the beginning of 
another to take its place. Its future prosperity will depend 
largely upon the patronage of the ministers and intelligent 
laymen of the Reformed Church. While the editors have the 
responsible task of presenting material that will interest and 
instruct the reader, there is a corresponding responsibility 
resting on every preacher of the Church to aid the Review 
by his contributions or by circulating it wherever he can. 
The reconstruction of the editorial management does not 
imply a change of standpoint or of policy. The increase in 
the number of editors is to further its original purpose. It is 
to represent not simply a school but the English speaking 
Synods of the Reformed Church. It, accordingly, invites con- 
tributions from every direction provided they treat subjects 
of sufficient moment, are written in proper style and in an 
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irenical spirit. Articles from the Alumni of Reformed insti- 
tutions are especially desirable. Ministers and laymen of our 
Church and other Churches will also be accorded the privileges 
of its pages. While the Review necessarily occupies a dis- 
tinctive standpoint and interprets Christianity in the light of 
its denominational consciousness, it cherishes neither the intol- 
erance of the sectarian nor the radicalism of the revolutionist. 
In the prospectus of the Mercersburg Reviéw of 1849 we find 
the following announcement: ‘‘ But this publication must and 
will possess a distinctive character, yet it will be a catholic 
rostrum and pulpit, whence any one may speak.’’ Conceived 
and born in that liberal spirit, the Review with its change of 
name and of editors has not lost its original character. 

Yet the times have changed. Problems, which engaged the 
attention of the Church fifty years ago, are either settled or 
superseded. The Church question was then the dominant 
theme. Controversies were waged between Churches repre- 
senting the educational system on the one hand and the emo- 
tional on the other. Sects were bitterly denounced by his- 
toric denominations and vice versa. Theories of evolution did 
not yet disturb faith. Criticism had not yet found a foot- 
hold in American Theological Seminaries. The method of 
the apologist and even the life and practice of congregations 
were different from those which prevail at present. The doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical notes were sounded far more than the 
ethical. This change of surroundings and of viewpoint neces- 
sarily involves a change of subjects claiming the attention of 
a theological Review. The spirit, however, of the Mercers- 
burg Review may very profitably be perpetuated in the Re- 
FORMED Cuurcu Review. In order to be loyal to previous 
editors from Nevin to Rupp we must live in their spirit rather 
than repeat their formulas. The leading characteristic of 
these men was their revolt from a lifeless traditionalism and 
literalism. It is a privilege to follow a man like Dr. Nevin, 
who wrote in 1849 in an article on The Year 1848 as follows: 
‘‘Outward formulas, hereditary notions, mechanical stereo- 
typed rules of any sort whatsoever, will not answer for the 
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time that is now at hand. Only living intellect and waking 
will may be expected to carry with them any force.’’ What 
would the Doctor say to those disciples of his who close their 
eyes to the facts and conditions of our generation and parrot- 
like repeat his formulas out of which life has fled? Were he 
alive to-day he would stand in the front rank of theologians 
wrestling with the latest problems of criticism, science and 
philosophy, all of which have an inseparable relation to 
theology. 

We cannot refrain from quoting another paragraph from 
the same article because it illustrates the spirit of the Review. 
‘*In religion, for instance, we have no right to assume that all 
the truth of universal Christianity is gathered up into our 
particular sect or system, Methodism, Puritanism, or any other 
like narrow interest, and that all variant systems, past or 
present, are to the same extent false, needing simply to be per- 
fected by an unreserved translocation over to our ecclesiastical 
camp. ll such pedantry is ridiculous, and directly at war 
at the same time with the true sense and meaning of the age.”’ 
The author of this statement would have been the last one to 
set bounds to theological development either in the fourth cen- 
tury, the sixteenth or the nineteenth. In its advance, whether 
in Church or State, history is neither radical nor traditional. 
It always moves from the past, and still at the same time never 
leaves it behind. To conserve the past we must live in its 
spirit and give up its letter. Dr. Hastie, in a book on the 
Theology of the Reformed Church, writes thus: ‘‘The real 
task of our Reformed theology is how to secure the old founda- 
tions anew and to build upon them a grander and more com- 
modious structure for housing the new religious life and 
thought. In attempting to fulfil such a task we must indeed 
be open to all new truth if also conservative of what is old; 
and we must be scrupulously and severely on our guard against 
mere artificial accommodations or renovations, of which the 
nineteenth century has seen too many in theology, and which 
by their very nature were certain to give no lasting satisfac- 
tion and no real strength.’’ 
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The method of investigation for which the Review con- 
tinues to stand is the anti-traditional and the anti-rationalistic 
method. A doctrine or statement is not to be accepted on 
mere external authority, nor is it to be rejected because it can- 
not be demonstrated by the cold process of logic. The human 
understanding is not the measure of truth. There are recog- 
nized facts and verities in the natural and spiritual world 
which the mind of man cannot explain. Life is deeper than 
logic and the truths of Christianity must be comprehended 
rather by the life of faith than by the demonstrations of dia- 
lectics. Yet there is a sphere in which the human reason has 
sole dominion even in matters pertaining to religion. The 
time and place of the authorship of religious books, the his- 
torical data in the early Church, the sourees of doctrines and 
customs can only be determined by scientific study. It is as 
great a breach of divine law to accept matters like these on 
the authority of tradition as it is to measure the spiritual ideals 
of prophets, the person and character of the Christ, and the 
message of the Apostles by the capacity of the human under- 
standing. It is one of the problems of modern theology to 
find the proper sphere for faith on the one hand and for reason 
on the other. Thus only can we escape the formalism of tra- 
dition and the radicalism of rationalism. We heartily reit- 
erate on this point another statement found in the first pro- 
spectus of 1849. ‘‘In Religion, the publication will be made 
to rest throughout on the basis of the Apostles’ Creed, taken 
in its proper and original sense. Its motto, here, will be that 
of the profoundly philosophical Anselm of Canterbury: ‘Non 
quaero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam.’ The 
last evidence of all truth will be acknowledged to hold only in 
the person of Jesus Christ, out of which with irresistible neces- 
sity, all other articles of this wonderful symbol flow.’’ The 
best philosophers of the present generation have given up the 
idea ‘‘that nothing is to be believed that is not self-evident or 
formally and technically demonstrated.’’ Notable among 
men of this view, beginning with Kant, are Schleiermacher, 
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Ritschl, Balfour and James. Prof. Bowne says: ‘‘Our be- 
liefs are growths rather than deductions; they are lines of 
least resistance along which life moves. They are often simply 
the vital instincts of the soul thrown into propositional form. 
They are the principles by which men live and without which 
they cannot live their best life. And the proof of such beliefs 
rests entirely on the energy of the life they express and on 
their power to further that life in practice.’’ When philos- 
ophers reach conclusions so directly in harmony with the 
claims of religion, rationalism can not flourish in theological 
circles. Science is bearing testimony to the reasonableness 
of faith. 

The Bible is the source of truth for Protestants. Revela- 
tion is a necessary presupposition for religion. In the Old 
Testament we find a record of God’s revelation to prophets, 
lawgivers and psalmists. In the New Testament we have the 
record of the fullness of divine revelation in Jesus Christ. 
The Review has always upheld the Sacred Scriptures as the 
record of revelation, but the relative value of its books is to 
be determined by their agreement with the spirit of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The Scriptures are not a series of infallible 
oracles dictated by the Holy Spirit to sacred penmen in such 
a way as to be free from grammatical, scientific, chronological 
and historical errors. Such a theory of inspiration is not held 
any longer even by the most conservative theologians who lay 
any claims to theological culture. When we come to questions 
of science the Bible is not authoritative; but in reference to 
God and His relation to men and the world, His mind and 
will, the Bible is our only authority. 

It is more, therefore, than the literature of the Hebrew 
people. While it is a literature containing all the literary 
forms used in other literatures, it is the Word of God for all 
nations. He, who is imbued with the spirit of the prophets, 
can hear the voice of God speaking from its pages. The 
eternal realities in God and in man are gradually revealed in 
law and prophecy, song and story, history and proverb. There 
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are, accordingly, transient and permanent elements in the 
Bible. Not all its parts are of equal value. Not all its pre- 
cepts have universal authority. The spirit of Christ in the 
Church must therefore guide His people to a clear discern- 
ment of the Word of God for our age. The preacher of the 
gospel must find his message in the Scriptures and proclaim 
it to his people with the positive conviction that animated the 
Hebrew prophet. 

The Bible contains the Word of God and yet God’s word 
is far more than the Bible. It is independent of the written 
word. The eternal verities, which the Bible describes and 
which men in biblical times discerned, are related to the Bible 
as the stars are related to a book on astronomy. We are 
always in the presence and under the influence of heavenly 
powers. We live and move and have our being in God. His 
Spirit works in men continually. He guides the destiny of 
nations to-day as really as He directed Israel of old. Because 
He is with us now we are able to see Him in His book and in 
His world. In the Bible, however, we have an epitome of 
what God always is and always will be in His relation to 
men. The experiences of the saints of the ages are an indis- 
pensable aid therefore for a clear conception of our present 
relation to God in Christ. 

One of the statements received with general approbation by 
the members of the Reformed Alliance, which met at Liver- 
pool last June, was that if there were no higher critics the 
Church would be constrained to appoint men to do the work 
which belongs to biblical criticism. The hysteria, which the 
first announcements of higher critics produced in the Churches, 
is gradually passing away, and both the work and limitations 
of criticism in the study of the Bible are recognized. The 
critic has to do only with the framework of the Scriptures.. 
He cannot find the Word of God with his critical methods. 
He cannot destroy the Word of God by his researches. After 
the critic’s work is done God’s message to men must be re- 
ceived with the same child-like spirit in which the grand- 
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inother receives it from her large-lettered Bible. It remains 
forever true that the pure in heart shall see God. ‘‘* Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
in no wise enter therein.’’ We believe accordingly that criti- 
cism will not hinder but help the student of the Bible. Evil- 
minded men may use the critical method to undermine faith 
and wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. But the 
devout critic will be able to throw light on certain problems 
which scholars of the past had to pass by without a solution. 

Another statement generally approved by the Liverpool 
Alliance was that Churches had the right of revising their 
confessions. The concession of a right implies also a duty. 
The underlying principle of all revision is that there is a 
progressive comprehension of the truth as it is in Christ. 
The doctrine of a progressive revelation is certainly one of 
the leading characteristics of the Review. It has always 
stood for loyalty to the confessional standard of the Church, 
yet it has never limited truth to a confessional standard. 
History itself is a revelation. Christ in His Church reveals 
Himself continually. The discoveries of science, the com- 
parative study of religion, the investigations of psychologists, 
the researches of archeologists and the free intercourse of 
nations in every section of the globe furnish new data and 
concepts for Christian theology. The revelation of Jesus 
must be cast in forms commensurate with the new con- 
ceptions of the world and of humanity. Ancient creeds 
may become inadequate and may have to be enlarged or 
modified. If the Church fails to readjust its doctrines in 
harmony with its deeper consciousness it loses its influences 
over the thinking men of the age. In the matter of revision 
men may go to extremes both in their opposition and in their 
advocacy. A creedless Church is a Church without backbone. 
So long as the Church is an historical institution it needs 
standards of faith and systems of dogmatics. A Church that 
stands immovably on the utterances of a Reformer or a Father 
of any century is on the point of retrogression and decay. 
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History will move on and leave such Churches behind to 
lament the rationalism of those who advance, and to deplore 
the folly of those who differ from them. It is certainly not 
faith in God to imagine that all modern movements in theology 
are a species of apostasy and heresy. We should expect such 
statements from Roman Catholics who regard all Protestantism 
as rationalism and infidelity. But when disciples of Luther, 
Zwingli or Calvin practically occupy the Roman standpoint 
one cannot help lamenting that the spirit of the Reformers 
has departed while their formulas alone remain. To believe 
in God truly one must see Him in nature and in history. To 
look upon history as a chaotic struggle in which the Divine 
Spirit is powerless is the first step towards hopeless skepticism 
and infidelity. For one may well doubt a man’s faith in 
God’s revelation in the past if he does not believe in God’s 
revelation in the present. If God is not in history guid- 
ing men now, it would be hard to believe that He was at 
any time the guide of men and nations. The recognition of 
the perpetual presence of God in the world and of His per- 
petual fellowship with men will at once make room for the 
idea of a larger revelation and for the necessity of creed revi- 
sion and of reconstruction in theology. 

When the editors of the Mercersburg Review spoke of 
Christocentric theology they were not understood and fre- 
quently grievously misinterpreted. In the last ten years no 
theological work of any account has been published that does 
not profess to be written from the Christocentric standpoint. 
Probably the word Christocentric itself has undergone some 
change of meaning. There are at least three different ideas, 
any one of which we may have in mind when we speak of 
Christocentric theology. First, it may be the theology which 
recognizes the Person of Jesus Christ as the source and center 
of Christian life and salvation. Secondly, we may refer to 
the theology which makes the Christ idea the point of depart- 
ure from which our theological system is developed. Thirdly, 
we may have in mind the theology which regards the conscious- 
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mother receives it from her large-lettered Bible. It remains 
forever true that the pure in heart shall see God. ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
in no wise enter therein.’’ We believe accordingly that criti- 
cism will not hinder but help the student of the Bible. Evil- 
minded men may use the critical method to undermine faith 
and wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. But the 
devout critic will be able to throw light on certain problems 
which scholars of the past had to pass by without a solution. 

Another statement generally approved by the Liverpool 
Alliance was that Churches had the right of revising their 
confessions. The concession of a right implies also a duty. 
The underlying principle of all revision is that there is a 
progressive comprehension of the truth as it is in Christ. 
The doctrine of a progressive revelation is certainly one of 
the leading characteristics of the Review. It has always 
stood for loyalty to the confessional standard of the Church, 
yet it has never limited truth to a confessional standard. 
History itself is a revelation. Christ in His Church reveals 
Himself continually. The discoveries of science, the com- 
parative study of religion, the investigations of psychologists, 
the researches of archeologists and the free intercourse of 
nations in every section of the globe furnish new data and 
concepts for Christian theology. The revelation of Jesus 
must be cast in forms commensurate with the new con- 
ceptions of the world and of humanity. Ancient creeds 
may become inadequate and may have to be enlarged or 
modified. If the Church fails to readjust its doctrines in 
harmony with its deeper consciousness it loses its influences 
over the thinking men of the age. In the matter of revision 
men may go to extremes both in their opposition and in their 
advocacy. A creedless Church is a Church without backbone. 
So long as the Church is an historical institution it needs 
standards of faith and systems of dogmatics. A Church that 
stands immovably on the utterances of a Reformer or a Father 
of any century is on the point of retrogression and decay. 
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History will move on and leave such Churches behind to 
lament the rationalism of those who advance, and to deplore 
the folly of those who differ from them. It is certainly not 
faith in God to imagine that all modern movements in theology 
are a species of apostasy and heresy. We should expect such 
statements from Roman Catholics who regard all Protestantism 
as rationalism and infidelity. But when disciples of Luther, 
Zwingli or Calvin practically occupy the Roman standpoint 
one cannot help lamenting that the spirit of the Reformers 
has departed while their formulas alone remain. To believe 
in God truly one must see Him in nature and in history. To 
look upon history as a chaotic struggle in which the Divine 
Spirit is powerless is the first step towards hopeless skepticism 
and infidelity. For one may well doubt a man’s faith in 
God’s revelation in the past if he does not believe in God’s 
revelation in the present. If God is not in history guid- 
ing men now, it would be hard to believe that He was at 
any time the guide of men and nations. The recognition of 
the perpetual presence of God in the world and of His per- 
petual fellowship with men will at once make room for the 
idea of a larger revelation and for the necessity of creed revi- 
sion and of reconstruction in theology. 

When the editors of the Mercersburg Review spoke of 
Christocentrie theology they were not understood and fre- 
quently grievously misinterpreted. In the last ten years no 
theological work of any account has been published that does 
not profess to be written from the Christocentric standpoint. 
Probably the word Christocentric itself has undergone some 
change of meaning. There are at least three different ideas, 
any one of which we may have in mind when we speak of 
Christocentric theology. First, it may be the theology which 
recognizes the Person of Jesus Christ as the source and center 
of Christian life and salvation. Secondly, we may refer to 
the theology which makes the Christ idea the point of depart- 
ure from which our theological system is developed. Thirdly, 
we may have in mind the theology which regards the conscious- 
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ness of Jesus Christ as the formal source of all true theological 
knowledge. The last conception is the one which prevails 
among the best theologians of the age. The second conception 
controlled the dogmaticians of the Mercersburg School. Its 
defect is that a philosophic theory of Christ’s person is made 
the formative principle of a dogmatic system. Such a mode 
of procedure is not truly historical and is in danger of uncer- 
tain speculations far beyond what the facts of revelation per- 
mit. The consciousness of Christ, however, is concretely re- 
vealed in the Gospels and so long as the theologian follows the 
facts of His consciousness and the contents of His message he 
is on historic ground and will not fly into the air on the wings 
of speculation or be lost in the dreams of mysticism. 

The Christocentric theology is a step in advance of the 
theologies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It takes 
up the truth of Lutheranism, Calvinism and Arminianism in 
the larger Christocentric conceptions. A system based on 
justification by faith, on the sovereignty of God, or on the free 
will of man is necessarily one-sided and incomplete. Accord- 
ing to the Christological view God is revealed in Christ as 
Holy Love. He is both a rational and a moral personality 
ef which man’s person is an imperfect copy. He thinks like 
man and feels like man and wills like man, but all these ac- 
tivities of God are perfect whereas those of man are imperfect 
and defective. Yet that, which according to Christian think- 
ing is immoral and cruel, cannot be predicated of God. Love 
is the determinative principle of God’s actions. No other 
motive, such as the arbitrary decrees for the maintenance of 
His glory, can be considered Christian. He is actuated by 
principles of justice. He could therefore not impute the sin 
and guilt of one person to another. Doctrines of sin and 
atonement construed on a theory of imputation, the Christian 
conception of justice will not allow. Every other subject be- 
longing to Christian dogmatics will have to be reinterpreted 
in the light of Christ’s revelation of God, man and the world. 

We believe that the general position of the Review is con- 
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sistently protestant. It accepts the historico-grammatical 
method for the interpretation of Scriptures. The testimonium 
Spiritus Scanti will alone confirm truth in the heart of the 
believer. Truth must authenticate itself to the conscience of 
the individual. The Church as an historic organism is sub- 
ject to historical development. The normal revelation of God 
ic found in the Bible and the fullness of biblical revelation is 
found in Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ we have the source 
of our knowledge of God and man from which we construct 
confessions of faith and systems of doctrine. All confessions 
have relative value and must be subordinated to the Scriptures 
as well as modified from time to time to satisfy the growing 
Christian consciousness. 

Guided by these convictions the Review will endeavor to 
discuss theology in its most comprehensive sense. It will hold 
in high regard the work of the fathers. It will be subject to 
Him who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. It will look 


toward the future for a better understanding of Jesus, a more 
thorough appropriation of His life, and a final establishment 
of His kingdom in which God will be served as Father and 
men will be united as brothers. 


Grorce W. Ricuarps, D.D. 











VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue CHURCH AND THE Future Lire. By David Van-Horne, D.D., LL.D., 
President and Professor of Systematic Theology in Heidelberg Theo- 
logical Seminary. Pages 247. Price, $1.08, post-paid. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Central Publishing House, 1134-1138 Pearl Street, 1904. 

Twelve years ago the author of this book published a volume 
entitled Religion and Revelation, containing the first part of his 
course of lectures to the students in the Theological Seminary 
at Tiffin. The intermediate portion, including anthropology, 
christology, and soteriology, has not appeared in print for public 
use but has been mimeographed for the use of the students. The 
last part of the course is published in the volume before us. It 
is to be regretted that the second part is not offered in printed 
form so as to complete for general reading the doctrinal system 
expounded by the author. 

In a preface of five pages an outline of the theology of the 
Reformed Church is given. Zwingli was the pioneer in Re- 
formed Theology and Calvin was its most satisfactory expounder. 
The writer plants himself firmly on the Calvinistic doctrine of 
divine sovereignty and has no sympathy with “ambitious minds 
who undertake the task of harmonising the doctrines of the 
justice and the mercy of God.” He believes that such efforts 
lead to mysticism or rationalism. He finds evidences for such 
a conviction in the errors of Philo, of Marcion of the early 
Church and in the vagaries of modern theology. With a brief 
résumé of the principles which guide him in his work, the writer 
discusses the doctrines of the Church and the Sacraments in six 
chapters, and of Eschatology or the Last Things, in seven chapters. 
His method of procedure is to state the Scriptural doctrines, then 
those of the early Church, and finally those of the Reformers 
and their followers. He pays little attention to the latest de- 
velopments in theology, although by occasional references to new 
views he shows himself acquainted with them. 

His theological standpoint is clearly shown in his conception 
of the origin of the Church. He writes, “The origin of the 
Church is found in the eternal counsel of God the Father to 
establish, through the incarnation, death and exaltation of His 
Son, an economy of mercy, under which justification, and 
spiritual and eternal life shall be realised by all who will peni- 
tently rely on Him.” The first form of this economy was the 
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Adamic or Edenic Covenant. “Even before the fall, God indi- 
cated the characteristics of the Church to our first parents in the 
garden of Eden. It may be held that the “tree of life” was a 
seal, or pledge, of immortality; a divinely constituted emblem of 
Christ, who is the life of the world. By eating of the fruit of 
this sacramental tree man in his state of innocence, kept him- 
self in covenant with God, as in the elements of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the Christian’s hope of immortality is ever enlivened. * * * 
Thus again it was foreshadowed that to Christ as to the Son of 
God, to whom it is given to have life in himself, man must look 
as to a mediator in the prophetic future.” In the light of this 
statement it becomes evident that the author still holds the old 
view of the Scriptures and has not compromised with the his- 
torico-critical school. The succeeding covenants are the Abra- 
hamic and the Mosaic. These are embodied and superseded in 
the Kingdom of God established by Christ Jesus. 

We were especially pleased with the chapter on Church Govern- 
ment in which the New Testament polity is reviewed in rela- 
tion to the claims of Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Epis- 
eopalians. He states briefly and clearly the characteristics of 
the various protestant polities, showing the position of the con- 
stitution of the Reformed Church in the United States in refer- 
ence to cardinal points. 

The book as a whole is marked by careful scholarship, wide 
reading, and exact quotations from the leading authorities on the 
subjects discussed. We consider it especially helpful for students 
in the way of original study and for the better comprehension 
of the lectures of the professor. Both the preacher and the lay- 
man will find it a valuable handbook for reference and a guide 
for Scriptural study. 

There may be some difference of opinion, however, as to the 
conception of Calvinism in its relation to modern thought. 
There are those who profess to be loyal to the fundamental 
principles of the Genevan reformer and yet find room for new 
movements in theology. ‘Notable among these is the late 
Professor William Hastie, D.D., of .the University of Glas- 
gow. In a volume entitled, The Theology of the Reformed 
Church in its Fundamental Principles, he says: “The two ex- 
tremes of the theological position are strongly represented among 
us and are engaged even now in keen conflict with each other. 
We have the one extreme of a hard, unchanging, inflexible tradi- 
tionalism, repeating with strong emphasis and defiance the schol- 
astic dogmatism of the seventeenth century, conceding nothing 
to the new modes of thought that have arisen and grown strong 
since then, and learning nothing from them. Again, we have 
the other extreme of a thin and shallow liberalism, which has left 
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behind it the substance and strength of the old dogmatics and 
makes a parade of a few barren negations, which are dressed up 
with one or two facile commonplaces, repeated with endless itera- 
tion and compliant adaptation to the popular mood or fashion 
of the hour. It is almost self-evident that any genuinely scien- 
tific theology must move through a sort of mediation between 
these extremes, if there is to be any ultimate correction or recon- 
ciliation or advance upon them. What our Christian life really 
requires is a new development and application of the spiritual 
energy and insight that embodied themselves of old in the dog- 
matic standards; and it is needed in a form consistent and 
harmonious with the scientific vigour and individual freedom of 
the new time. * * * The real task of our Reformed Theology is 
thus how to secure the old foundations anew and to build upon 
them a grander and more commodious structure for housing the 
new religious life and thought.” In our zeal for purity of doc- 
trine and for the traditions of the past, which is certainly com- 
mendable, we should avoid the scholastic dogmatism of the seven- 
teenth century, no less than the radicalism of the twentieth. 
We believe that this can be done by perpetuating the spirit of 
Calvinism without being bound by its letter. With Dr. Hastie 
we are convinced that no system is better adapted for meeting 
the great questions of theology at present than that of the Re- 
formed Church, using the term in its broader sense. 

We welcome Doctor Van-Horne’s book and believe that it will 
help its readers to a better understanding of Reformed positions. 
The sincerity, frankness and impartiality which pervade the 
treatise are among the first requisites for sound theological dis- 
cussion. Only as the leaders of different tendencies will labor in 
this spirit and publish their convictions can we hope to get a more 
comprehensive view of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

Grorce W. Ricuarps, D.D. 


AUTHORITATIVE CHRISTIANITY. The Sia World-Councils, The Third 
World Council; that is, the Third Council of the whole Christian 
World, East and West, which was held A. D. 431, at Ephesus in Asia. 
Vol. II., which contains all of Acts II, to VI., inclusive, with matters 
between the Acts, translated by James Chrystal, M.A. Pages 472. 
Price, $3.00. Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A., James Chrystal, publisher, 
2 Emory Street, 1904. 


This is the third volume in the series of translations of the Six 
Ecumenical Councils. It is the second volume containing the 
records and acts of the Council of Ephesus. Translations of the 
acts of the second, fourth, fifth and sixth synods are promised as 
soon as they can be published. The value of such a work will 
be apparent to any one interested in the history of the Church. 
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The art of reading the Fathers and the Councils in the original is 
being lost. With the completion of these translations and the 
already completed translations of the Ante-Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers the layman as well as the scholar will have direct 
access to the leading sources of the first five centuries of church 
history. 

The translation is acceptable and shows evidence of thorough 
scholarship. In the preface the claim is made that “the work is 
the only one in English which gives the acts in full.” All docu- 
ments, therefore, which relate to the work of the several councils 
are presented to the reader in historical order so that one can 
follow the transactions step by step, study the opposing views, 
and become familiar with the intricate process by which the so- 
called ecumenical dogmas of God, Christ and of Salvation were 
wrought out. The influence of the conciliar decisions on the 
history of the Church is incalculable. The normative Chris- 
tianity for a thousand years was settled in the six great councils. 
Copious notes by the author are found on every page and serve 
to elucidate the text as well as the doctrinal significance of the 
decrees. 

One characteristic mars the work for a true historian. It is 
published not in the interest of historical truth as much as in 
the interest of an ecclesiastical theory. Every opportunity is 
taken to denounce, in most polemical spirit, the Romanists and 
the Puseyites. The author himself is an Anglican, believes in 
the Scriptures as interpreted by the councils, and looks forward 
toward a national Church in which all Christians unite on the 
basis of such interpretation. We do not object to the Anti- 
Catholic and Anti-Puseyite sentiments of the author but we do 
not believe that they ought to be expressed in a volume of this 
sort. Such a book the reader is to approach without a theory. 
Facts are to guide one to a conclusion. Previous conceptions are 
not to shape facts. The spirit of the preface and the notes is not 
historical and not scientific. It is far more of the old traditional 
and dogmatic type. Not all protestants are quite so sure of the 
normative authority of these six councils for our age. Nor is it 
an undoubted fact that the decisions of the councils were at any 
time “allowed and received by all men.” The term ecumenical 
must certainly be used in a modified sense. This polemical 
tendency does not affect the translation and therefore the 
essential part of the book. The volume may well be commended 
to the student of church history who seeks his knowledge from 
the original sources and will separate the opinions of the trans- 
lator from the text which is translated. 

Grorce W. Ricuarps, D.D. 
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SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SunpAY-ScHoot Lessons For 1905. 
By the Monday Club. Thirtieth Series. Pages 385. Price, $1.25. 
Boston, The Pilgrim Press, Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society. 

Among the many helps for the study of the Sunday-school 
lessons this volume, in respect to plan and purpose, stands alone 
so far as we know. It does not contain the archeological, exe- 
getical and homiletical notes of the weeklies and monthlies of 
the various denominations. As the title implies the principles 
underlying each lesson are presented in the form of a practical 
discourse or sermon from 8 to 10 pages in length. They are 
prepared by prominent preachers and teachers, coming mainly 
from the Congregational Church. Among the list of contribu- 
tors to this series we find the names of Francis E. Clark, David 
Gregg, William Elliot Griffis, Chas. E. Jefferson, etc. The style 
and the merit of each sermon naturally vary according to the 
personalities of the contributors. 

We regard such a volume very helpful, if read after the teacher 
has carefully studied the lesson, used the exegetical helps and 
especially his own mind and heart. Then sermons, like these, 
will start lines of thought and help to systematise the material 
which has been gathered. The variety of contributors is also 
a desirable feature because one is brought into contact with the 
methods and conclusions of a number of men who are leaders 
in the Christian instruction of their denominations. We should 
think this volume would be especially helpful and interesting for 
those who belong to the Home Department and do not have the 
privilege of hearing the explanation of the lesson by a teacher. 

GrorcE W. Ricuarps, D.D. 


From Epicurus To Curist. A Study in the Principles of Personality. 
By William DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. Pages 285. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. 


It is a positive pleasure to read this volume. Those, who have 
read previous publications of Dr. Hyde, are acquainted with his 
fascinating style and his ability to popularise profound thought. 
Both of these characteristics appear in the volume before us. He 
expounds the conceptions of life found in the four leading 
philosophical systems of the ancient world and compares them 
with the ideals of Christianity. His purpose is thus stated in the 
preface: “The five centuries from the birth of Socrates to 
the death of Jesus produced five such principles; the Epicurean 
pursuit of pleasure, genial but ungenerous; the Stoic law of self- 
control, strenuous but forbidding; the Platonic plan of subordin- 
ation, sublime but ascetic; the Aristotelian sense of proportion, 
practical but uninspiring; and the Christian spirit of love, 
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broadest and deepest of them all.” “The purpose of this book 
is to let the masters of these sane and wholesome principles of 
personality talk to us in their own words; with just enough of 
comment and interpretation to bring us to their points of view, 
and make us welcome their friendly assistance in the philosophical 
guidance of life.” 

A chapter is devoted to each of the systems. Selections from 
the writings of the exponents of each philosophy open the chapters 
and bring the reader in touch with the sources. The view of 
life as held by the several philosophers is expounded in a most 
attractive way. He makes the Epicurean and Stoic speak in the 
language of our century and points to the elements of their 
teachings which still control men. He, also, points out the de- 
fects in the several systems. He finds progression from 
Epicurus to Christ. The lowest ideal, and yet it is not without 
truth, is found in Epicureanism. The order of progress is as 
follows: After Epicureanism comes Stoicism, then Platonism 
and Aristotelianism ; all of which are superseded by the Christian 
system. 

The book gives an excellent résumé of the cardinal moral 
doctrines of the great teachers of the western world. The ma- 
terial is so popularly presented that it is a most desirable book 
for the layman as well as for the preacher or teacher. It affords 
a basis for a comparative study of Christianity and other in- 
terpretations of life, and will suggest a number of practical dis- 
courses to the preacher who is seeking to present old truth in 
new forms. It has apologetic value in that it gives due credit 
to truth, whether found in Epicureanism, Platonism, or the New 
Testament. Yet it demonstrates that, after every possible con- 
cession is made to the wisdom of the Greek, philosophy at its 
best does not attain the ideals of the Nazarene. Christianity 
does not suffer by comparison. Its merits stand out all the 
more prominently alongside of the religions and philosophies of 
the Orient and the Occident. 

The Christian life not only embraces the truth of every other 
system but is far more than a summary of all systems. “Chris- 
tianity is not a philosophy, but a religion; not a doctrine, but a 
life; not the performance of a task, but the maintenance of cer- 
tain personal relationships; in a word, it is the spirit of love.” 
Yet when any truth of the other ancient systems was omitted in 
the interpretation of Christianity the latter was mutilated and 
defective. “Ascetic Puritanism, for instance, is Christianity 
minus the truth taught by Epicurus. Sentimental liberalism 
is Christianity without the Stoic note. Dogmatic orthodoxy is 
Christianity sadly in need of Plato’s search-light of sincerity. 
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Sacerdotal ecclesiasticism is Christianity that has lost the Aristo- 
telian disinterestedness of devotion to intellectual and social ends 
higher and wider than its own institutional aggrandisement.” 

The writer concludes with the hope that the time is at hand, 
when by “the inclusion of whatever elements of truth and worth 
other systems have separately emphasised, we shall reach a Chris- 
tianity that is really Catholic.” 

Grorce W. Ricwarps, D.D. 


City Tempte Sermons. By R. J. Campbell, M.A., of London. Pages 
286. Price, $1.00. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company. 


The author of these sermons is the successor of Dr. Parker, 
former pastor of the City Temple in London. His pronounced 
success in this famous church is recommendation enough for 
reading a volume of his sermons. He is a man of an altogether 
different type from that represented by his predecessor. The 
latter was conservative in his theological positions, the former is 
liberal and even radical. The latter was an impassioned orator, 
the former is an impressive teacher. We are told by those who 
heard him, while he visited the United States last year, that his 
sermons at first hearing were somewhat disappointing. Yet no 
one left the Church, in which he preached, without being deeply 
impressed by his personality, sincerity, simplicity, and piety. 
His face reflects the chastity and goodness of his heart. He has 
been called the angel-faced preacher. 

In reading some of the sermons in this volume we experienced 
what those felt who have heard him only once. The style is 
plain. The thought is not so striking. Yet as you proceed you 
are captivated by a subtle power which lures you on to read to 
the end, and after you have read one sermon you are eager to 
read another. The first sermon we read followed us through the 
week. We could not rid ourselves of it. It is probably this 
charm of the preacher that crowds his large church every Sun- 
day and makes men and women wait patiently at the doors, an 
hour before they are opened, to gain admission. 

The books contains a series of twenty-three sermons. They 
treat of the great facts and principles of revelation. Among the 
subjects are: What is God? What is Man? Personal Com- 
munion with God, Can God Answer Prayer? The Essence of 
Christianity, ete. He frequently uses more than one passage of 
Scripture for a text. He evidently regards the words of the 
Bible records of spiritual experiences of godly men. These ex- 
periences are repeated in every age and, only as they are re- 
peated, will the records of the Old and New Testaments have 
meaning for us. In treating of the great religious questions of 
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our age he brings them in living relation to the same questions 
in other form in biblical times. His conception of a sermon he 
defines in a valuable introductory of four pages. “The in- 
tellectual sermon per se, itself a reaction against an unintellectual 
type of gospel preaching, is giving way to a more spiritual form 
of address, which without ceasing to be thoughtful, appeals to 
the spiritual instincts of the hearer and quickens the moral sense. 
With comparatively few exceptions, congregations do not ask 
either for scientific lectures or literary theses, in the place of 
sermons. They do not seek ornate or pompous discourses on the 
one hand, or conventional platitudes on the other; but they long 
for something strong, and deep, and true, suggestive of heaven 
and holiness, and the living, loving Christ. The more direct and 
simple the style, and the more rich and real the spiritual experi- 
ence of the preacher, the more the people welcome the message. 
They crave the note of certainty.” 

One feels an apologetic note in his discourses but it is the apolo- 
getics of experience rather than of philosophy. He has fought 
his doubts and gathered strength. He can, therefore, help others 
in their struggles. He is one of the men, also, who is trans- 
forming the new thought into religious experience. Latterly 
he has been criticised by the religious press of England for being 
uncertain and wavering in his views. The doctrines, however, 
which would be objectionable to conservatives, are not brought 
forth in an annoying way in this volume. We can commend it 
for its originality, directness, and suggestiveness. It will become 
a favorite, if bought and read, in the sermonic literature of a 
pastor’s library. 

Grorce W. Ricuarps, D.D. 


TuroucH Science To FarrH. By Newman Smyth. New edition. New 
— Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Pages xx +282. Price, $1.50 
ne 
This is a new edition of an important book, a valuable con- 

tribution to natural theology, from the modern, scientific stand- 

point. The least satisfactory part of it is the title. The phrase 

Through Science to Faith seems to imply that science may, in 

some way, be regarded as the foundation of faith; or at all events, 

that a careful study of nature will bring to view, in the ordering 
of nature, the relation of its different parts, and the progressive 
stages of its development, such evidence of the wisdom and 
character of God as will lead to faith in Him and in the realities 
of the spiritual world. It may well be questioned whether science 
as such necessarily leads, or even tends to lead, to faith; be- 
cause the very facts upon which the author lays so much stress 
and which he presents with keen insight and great power, do not 
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demonstrate mind and an intelligent Creator to those who have 
no desire to know and understand the great mystery. There are 
hosts of men in these days who study nature profoundly without 
coming to the author’s conclusions; and if they see his facts, they 
account for them in some other way. What is needed is an open 
mind so that God may reveal himself to it by pouring in celestial 
light ; and to such minds this book will prove very helpful. It is 
well, however, to bear in mind what Mary E. Waller puts in the 
mouth of Madeline Cope in The Wood-Carver of *Lympus: 
“Who, by seeking, can find out God? Does one ever find him 
out just by seeking? I doubt it. But to the true seeker, I am 
sure He is revealed.” The true seeker, no doubt, is he who, while 
studying the phenomena of nature, has an open ear for the 
voices which speak from the moral nature of man, and the 
economy of spiritual forces no less real than the forces of the 
material world. 

The author’s line of argument, as stated in the preface to the 
new edition, is contained in the following summary: “the unity 
of the whole creation, visible and invisible; the absence of any 
fundamental gaps in nature, whatever surface breaks may ap- 
pear; the clear signs of definite, immanent direction in the course 
of nature rather than aimless drift of evolution; the trans- 
cendent presence of mind throughout evolution; the law of in- 
creasing vital values and its moral significance; the gradual rise 
of the individual, culminating in the supreme worth of the 
personal life; the final survival value of man; and the prophetic 
value of his unfinished life.” It will appear from this sum- 
mary that the author is a throughgoing evolutionist, accepting 
without hesitation the chemical origin of life (not because such 
origin has been demonstrated, but rather because analogy points 
in that direction), and the gradual evolution of mind in the animal 
kingdom without break or gap in the long line of development 
from the primeval atoms up to man. In this process as a whole 
and in every part the author finds evidence of a directing mind, 
both transcendent and immanent, and he shows with telling 
effect how close are the analogies between things natural and 
things spiritual. 

In the first chapter stress is laid on the New Point of View 
from which all inquiries into the constitution of the world must 
proceed. This must be the naturalist’s point of view, and the 
whole order of created things must be viewed as a unity, and all 
things must be studied in their relation. The author turns first 
to the biologist to get the significant facts; secondly, he asks 
for his theories and explanations, and thirdly, he inquires 
for himself what may be their higher and larger significance for 
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our rational and religious conception of the world. In the next 
place he asserts that the process of evolution which has gone on 
through the ages, is, at the same time, a process of revelation; 
not in the sense of light flashed upon nature, but rather in the 
way of nature becoming self-luminous, the revelation increasing 
all the time as nature advances, and as the organ of perception 
increases, until in human history and in the manifestation of the 
spirit of Christ it reaches its highest form. 

After the statement of these general principles the author 
turns to the process of evolution itself to see what its various 
stages indicate. He finds at the very outset that the process is 
not unregulated or at random, but rather that it has a definite 
tendency or direction—a direction of motion in the inorganic 
world, producing a definite form in the crystal, organization and 
life in protoplasm, powers of growth and definite, form-giving 
structure in living cells. In the fifth chapter the author points 
out a number of characteristics which indicate the intelligent 
character of this direction, and in the sixth he discusses the 
moral character of the process. Here he deals with a difficult 
problem, a difficulty which he feels and confesses. But, laying 
stress on the antecedent probability that a rationally intelligible 
universe must possess also some moral character, he proceeds to 
show that there is a steady increase of what he calls vital value, 
a growing capacity for enjoyment and happiness, a balancing of 
the preying propensity with the play instinct, and a tendency 
to a milder and more benevolent mode of life as man appears 
upon the scene. Room is made in this way for the appearance 
of the moral order of the universe when man comes upon the 
scene, and in the light which is reflected from his moral nature 
it is easy to see that the whole development of nature tends 
towards this end. 

The two strongest chapters in the book are those on the signifi- 
cance of the beautiful and on the coming of the individual. 
While the author admits that nature has made economic use of 
the beautiful, in the way of imitative and protective coloring, as 
an element in the process of mating, etc., he shows that the 
range of beauty is much wider and that it has a deeper signifi- 
cance. To the question, what does the evolution of beauty in 
nature signify? the author answers without hesitation: “It is 
from reason and for reason. It is the expression of reason to 
reason. It is the revelation of the intelligence that thinks it and 
loves it, to the mind in us which may perceive it and delight in 
it.” So through the gate called beautiful we may enter into 
the temple of God. The coming of the individual especially 
receives highly satisfactory treatment. It is not only true that 
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where in the beginning nature lays stress upon numbers and 
largeness of supply to secure the maintenance and higher de- 
velopment of species while later the stress lies upon the ability 
to care for the offspring and a higher form of internal endow- 
ment, but it is equally true that intrinsically the individual comes 
to be of more account until individuality culminates in person- 
ality, and advances to the forming of character which in the na- 
ture of the case looks forward to immortality as an adequate 
sphere for the manifestation of all its possibilities. 

The chapters on Retrogression and Restoration are very sug- 
gestive, and serve to throw light on the difficult subjects of Sin 
and Redemption, while the final chapter on the Principle of 
Competition shows that there is in nature not only a power to re- 
store what is lost by injury, a vis medicatriz which works in and 
for the benefit of the individual, but also a power which looks 
towards and works for the future. The author argues, on these 
premises, not only for the future continuation of personal exist- 
ence, but also for a higher stage of existence to which our present 
life necessarily looks forward. 

The author gives evidence on every page of wide reading and 
careful study, and the book may be commended without reserve 
to thoughtful men everywhere whose organ for religion is not 


atrophied. But the book has special value for ministers of the 
gospel and theological students for whom, in these days, it is 
highly important that they should be conversant with the facts 
and arguments set forth by the author. 

Joun S. Stanr, LL.D. 


Sr. Pavut’s CONCEPTIONS OF THE Last THINGS. By the Rev. H. A. A. 
Kennedy, M.A., D.Se. New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son, 3 and 5 West 
Eighteenth Street, 1904. 

In this book we have the Cunningham lectures for 1904, as 
they were delivered before the Free Church College of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

The history of eschatology has been said to be in great measure 
the history of “lawless and uncertain thoughts” on the themes 
of which it treats. Still there is no province of religious thought 
which possesses a more perennial interest for the great body of 
Christian believers than that which is comprehended in the 
phrase—“The Last Things.” Even if it be true, as some main- 
tain, that the New Testament does not contain a consistent 
eschatology, it is, nevertheless, important for theological thought 
to have as clear a conception as possible of what is really taught 
on this important subject. Especially is this true of the teach- 
ing of the great apostle Paul, whose thought has influenced more 
largely than that of the other apostles the doctrines of the 
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Protestant churches. In view of the fact, also, that the most 
conflicting theories in reference to the Last Things are supported 
by arguments drawn from St. Paul’s writings, it is evident that 
there must be great confusion in the minds of theologians as to 
the real meaning of his statements. Probably when the mind 
of the Church comes to a fuller apprehension of what St. Paul 
does really teach, and sees more clearly how his teaching is re- 
lated to that of Christ and the other apostles, the eschatology of 
the New Testament will be found to be more consistent than 
some now think. Consequently all such studies as the one before 
us which set before themselves the task of investigating the 
sources of the apostle’s teaching, and which try to keep in close 
touch with the germs of the apostle’s thought, should be wel- 
comed, if they contribute, in any degree, to the clearing up of 
some of the confusion existing in many minds on the doctrine 
of the Last Things. One man may not have all light, but he 
may add a little to the light we already have. 

The author seems to think that St. Paul’s conceptions of the 
Last Things are of fundamental importance for his whole Chris- 
tian outlook. This may be questioned without denying the fact 
that in the Pauline epistles we have a remarkable eschatology, 
that is more developed, and, especially in the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, has more of the aspect of a reasoned conclusion, 
than is to be found anywhere else in the New Testament, and yet 
we need to heed the caution to be on our guard against expect- 
ing to find in St. Paul an orderly or systematic doctrine of 
eschatology. He does not approach the subject in a systematic 
fashion. “A large part of his affirmations regarding the religious 
life and destiny of man is thrown off as occasion prompts, in 
vague limits, in outbursts of intense spiritual emotion, in pic- 
tures set within the framework of his inherited training, in argu- 
ments devised to meet the needs of a particular church, or a 
particular group of converts.” ‘Therefore, we must not be sur- 
prised to find gaps if we are looking for a hypothetical system. 
But in the view of the author these gaps and apparent differ- 
ences are not so numerous nor so great as some critics think. He 
does not agree with Pfleiderer, Teichman and others that they 
amount to inconsistency. Nor do they imply any essential 
change of view, as the result of a theological development, for 
instance ; but they are to find their explanation in differences of 
circumstance, occasion and circle of readers. In this way is to 
be explained the apparent change of standpoint regarding the 
state entered immediately after death which some suppose to 
have taken place in the apostle’s mind in the interval between the 
writing of the first and second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

9 
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In the chapter on “The Formative Influences in St. Paul’s 
Conceptions of the Last Things” great stress is laid on the 
tendency of eschatological ideas to cling firmly to traditional 
views. Consequently St. Paul is influenced largely, not only by 
the prophetic conceptions of the end as they are found in the 
utterances of the Old Testament prophets, but also by the 
apocalyptic literature of the later postexilic Judaism. Thus, 
for instance, the portrayal of the “man of lawlessness” in the 
second chapter of Second Thessalonians, has largely been 
modelled, in many of its features, on various passages in the 
Book of Daniel. Then, too, having been educated in the strictest 
school of Pharisaism, he would be familiar with and influenced 
profoundly by the themes which stood in the forefront of the 
rabbinic theology of the time; viz., the fates of godly and un- 
godly persons in the future world, which were in the case of the 
former, participation in that eternal life which is attained through 
the Resurrection, and, in the case of the latter exclusion from it. 
Notwithstanding the undue emphasis thus put upon these tradi- 
tional influences, the author regards St. Paul’s personal Christian 
experience as the supreme factor in shaping the eschatological 
element in his relivious thought. He thus makes the teaching 
of Jesus apparently of secondary importance in the formation 
of his conceptions of the Last Things. Indeed, in his view, both 
Paul and his Master are alike influenced by the hopes which 
possessed the hearts of their fellow countrymen. He sees very 
little affinity with Hellenistic thought in any of St. Paul’s 
eschatological views. They are all rather in affinity with Hebrew 
faith. 

After this interesting chapter, which is of considerable length, 
the theme is developed in four chapters on “St. Paul’s Concep- 
tions of Life and Death,” “St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Parousia 
and the Judgment,” “St. Paul’s Conception of the Resurrection” 
and “St. Paul’s Conception of the Consummation of the King- 
dom of God.” His interpretation of Paul’s views on life and 
death in the eschatological use of those terms, to the Parousia, of 
the Judgment, and of the Consummation of the Kingdom, is es- 
sentially the opinion held generally at the present day we be- 
lieve. Probably the most interesting chapter in the book is the 
one on the Resurrection, but it is, at the same time, the least 
satisfactory of the four in its conclusions. He regards St. Paul 
as teaching that the resurrection is a real bodily resurrection. 
But there is a labored effort, rather unsuccessful it seems to 
us, to make clear the distinction between the “psychic body” and 
the “pneumatic body,” or in the terms of Scripture, the “natural 
body” and the “spiritual body.” We do not believe it is possible 
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to make clear the distinction in the terms of psychology. The 
author apparently realizes this when he says in concluding this 
part of his argument: “We know too little of the connection 
between mind (will, etc.) and body, to arrest what may or may 
not be possible in the way of organism for the living spirit; yet 
it appears to us that Hebrew “thought was more in accord with 
the sanest scientific speculation than Hellenic, in that it postu- 
lated some type of embodiment of the personality, whether now 
or in a future life.” 

The book will well repay the student for a careful reading 
and study of its contents. It could be more easily read, and 
the argument of the author more readily followed, if the many 
Greek quotations, with their English translations, had their place, 
not in the body of the text, and even in the midst of long sen- 
tences, but at the foot of the page. 

THomas S. Lanp, A.M. 


Op TesTAMENT History. By Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., Professor 
of Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst College. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pages xxv + 512. 

This volume is one of the series of the International Theo- 
logical Library, presenting in narrative form the result of re- 
cent Old Testament study. Being a theological handbook its 
treatment is not that of comparative history but rather of com- 
parative religion in so far as its keynote is to be found in the 
bearing it has on our religion. The Old Testament is, according 
to the author, first of all a literature which can only be under- 
stood when studied in the light of its evolutionary growth, the 
stages of which have been slowly discovered by the labors of the 
scientific critic. But since criticism cannot be complete, unless 
it reaches beyond purely literary questions and culminates in 
history, it follows that every new advance in criticism necessi- 
tates a rewriting of history. This book is therefore written in 
recognition of the new and startling results of recent biblical 
science. The preface deals accordingly in brief outlines with the 
various periods and types of biblical criticism and records the 
chief works written on this subject concluding with Wade’s Old 
Testament History, the first edition of which appeared in 1901. 

The treatise itself is composed of twenty chapters dealing with 
the sources, the origins, the patriarchs, Egypt and the desert, the 
conquest, the heroes, the early monarchy, David, Solomon, from 
Jeroboam to Jehu, the house of Jehu, the fall of Samaria, 
Hezekiah and Manasseh, Josiah and his sons, the exile, the re- 
building of the temple, Nehemiah and after, the Greek period, 
a new heroic age and the priest-kings. In discussing the sources 
our author emphasizes two facts which make the historian’s task 
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a rather difficult one. Critical study has shown on the one hand 
that scarcely one of the Old Testament books is a homogeneous 
production and on the other hand none of them is historical in the 
accepted sense of the term; they are books of devotion and 
edification written for a didactive and hortative purpose. Hence 
when the Chronicler read the story of his people as given in the 
Books of Kings he did not find it edifying; there were too many 
shadows in the picture and so he rewrote it without the shadows, 
omitting and inserting as it suited his patriotic fancy, so that 
the book of Chronicles must be classed with the Jewish literature 
called Midrash, a recognized form of later Jewish literature 
that resulted from this tendency of the religious mind to modify 
the historical narrative for purposes of edification. This tend- 
ency is manifested throughout the Old Testament, the latest 
redactor always pointing the moral which the respective book 
is to teach. The modern historian must make allowance for these 
tendencies and is in many cases forced to reverse the statements 
made by the biblical historians who were remote from the events 
which they described and could not properly judge the imper- 
fections of their predecessors. He must investigate the history 
of tradition, discern and distinguish the different documents 
wrought in the biblical text and fix upon an approximate date. 
While the Chronicler is a perfectly competent judge for the 
history of his own generation, he certainly was not for the 
history of David; the same principle must be applied to the 
prophetical and poetical books, the historian laying stress upon 
what each author has to reveal concerning his own time, and 
inquiring for the facts which lie behind the tradition. 

In discussing the origins of the documents of Old Testament 
history the author distinguishes between the formal and 
schematic work of the priestly writer, and that of the Yahwist 
who fits his stories into the account of the former as its frame- 
work. Beginning with the two different stories of creation, the 
one given in the first chapter of Genesis, the other in chapters 
2-4, he shows similar differences in the story of the Confusion of 
Tongues and of the Deluge, characterising the Yahwist’s rep- 
resentation as mythological and the priestly account as strictly 
historical. The former starts his cosmology in the desert, the 
other identifies the primeval chaos with the primeval ocean, the 
one is Hebrew tradition, the other a Babylonian account. The 
final redactor combined the two sources and gives us an ap- 
parently homogeneous narrative, not world history indeed but 
history of Israel’s tradition, including the translation of Baby- 
lonian polytheism into Israelitic monotheism. The history of 
Israel then becomes the history of its great men from the time 
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of Abraham to the time of the priest kings. The framework of 
this history continues to be furnished by the priestly writer 
with his fondness for numbers and orderly arrangement but the 
composite narrative into which the other documents are woven 
shows the hand of a final redactor, who puts life and color into 
the stories and makes them charming and attractive. Yet in 
examining the actual conditions of Canaan prevalent at the time 
of the patriarchs, the tablets reveal an entirely different state of 
affairs. The chronic state of warfare revealed here does not 
seem to harmonize with the peaceful pursuit of Abraham and 
throws doubt upon the historicity of the individuality of this 
patriarch. In the earlier prophets the patriarchs do not appear 
as individuals, the name of Jacob or Israel stands rather for the 
name of a people than of an individual, and this is true in many 
other instances, notably are the names of the sons of Jacob all 
names of tribes. If the individuals, Reuben, Gad and Judah, 
never existed then Jacob, Isaac and Abraham cannot have any more 
substantial reality as individuals. They are figures of legend- 
building imagination, which created the sagas about the clans 
treating them lovingly as individual heroes and depicting the 
ideals of nomadic Israel. These sagas reveal to us the fact 
that the group of peoples of which Israel was one were immigrants 
from the East; they were nomads till they settled in Palestine 
analgamating more or less thoroughly with the Canaanites. 
Moreover, the author of these charming stories puts his religious 
faith, the manners, morals and religion of his time into the 
character of Abraham and the patriarchs. 

The crossing of the Red Sea opens the era of the desert wander- 
ings, it is the beginning of the history of Israel; the rise of 
Moses the law giver, the adoption of the Book of the Covenant, 
the erection of the Tabernacle and the giving of the decalogue 
herald the birth of a great nation. But again the narrative is 
confused and overfull ; composite origin is evident. In separating 
the documents of the priestly writer, which are utterly unhistorical 
and unprobable, from the Yahwist and Elohist, little is found, 
that is reliable beyond the statement that the small clan of 
Jacob went to Egypt and remained there three generations, that 
they were forced to labor on the public works and succeeded 
in regaining the wilderness under the leadership of Moses; yet 
the many differences in detail show that the tradition was far 
from being fixed, and there is no proof whatever to show that 
the author of these documents was brought up in Egypt. The 
results of the inquiry permit us to assume that there may have 
been an Israelite clan that sojourned in Egypt, that the exodus 
was not improbably due to a religious leader under whom the 
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people entered into covenant with other desert dwelling clans at 
Kadesh, that the God, who was directly interested in this alli- 
ance, was Yahweh the Storm-God of Tsuai, who became hence- 
forth the leader of this people and the inspirer of the conquest 
of Canaan. The account of this conquest given by the Book of 
Joshua is an imaginative picture condensing a warfare of two 
centuries into the events of a few weeks. The aim of the author 
is not history but edification, setting forth the conquest as he 
looks upon a remote past as a single act of Yahweh’s kindness 
to his people. The other account given in the Book of Judges 
is more in accordance with fact as the recently discovered El 
Amarna tablets sufficiently testify. Here we learn that after 
some century of struggle Israel was in full possession of the 
highlands of Judah, and the highlands of Ephraim only, while 
the Canaanites maintained themselves in the valley. All this 
time, however, amalgamation was going on and by the time a 
strong Israelite leader had evolved from the struggle many 
Canaanitish elements had already become absorbed in Israel. 
Yet in the main the Book of Judges is likewise a book of edi- 
fication or rather it has become such in the hands of the final 
redactor who collected the stories about Israel’s deliverance and 
fitted them into a framework which makes them teach the uni- 
form lesson that backsliding from Yahweh is followed by punish- 
ment in the form of war and defeat while repentance is rewarded 
by deliverance and victory. The period of Israel’s history, 
covered by the Book of Judges, is really the second stage of the 
conquest. Israel has penetrated into many parts of the land, 
has become agricultural in its life and has built some fortified 
towns of its own not mingling with the Canaanites. There is 
evidence of the consciousness that the Israelite clans were of one 
blood. The Israelite delights in the shrewdness of the arch-shep- 
herd Jacob, his ancestor. More effective still was the common 
belief in Yahweh as the God of Israel, most probably worshipped 
at the sanctuary at Bethel. Did this sense of racial and religious 
unity work out a real political union? The narrative of the 
origin of the kingdom as related in the Books of Samuel does not 
fully answer the question. Some men seemed to have looked to 
the monarchy as the key to prosperity but this is stigmatized as 
contrary to the will of Yahweh. Here we see the hand of the 
late redactor in whose time the monarchy had failed as an ideal 
and the conviction had grown up that the theocracy was Israel’s 
true constitution. We learn nothing of Saul’s work for the or- 
ganization of the kingdom, social relations evidently remained as 
before, except that final appeals could be taken to the king. Of 
the first king’s court and household nothing is known beyond 
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its modest scale, while the manner of his support indicates that 
his was a predatory kingdom, sustained by raids against the 
Philistines, Canaanites, Amalekites, Moabites, Ammonites and 
Syrians. The pitiless consistency of the theological idea permeat- 
ing the narrative makes the history of Saul of but little value, but 
we may well believe that this king had not lived in vain, in as 
much as he marked out the path in which his greater successor 
was to follow. 

At Saul’s time Israel was still a congeries of clans largely 
mixed with Canaanite elements. It remained for David to unify 
his kingdom. The first step in this direction was the choice of 
Jerusalem as the capital of the new kingdom and in connection 
with it the effort to remove the Ark, the ancient palladium of 
Israel to the capital, as a pledge of the presence of Yahweh. 
When this was finally accomplished, the royal sanctuary, with its 
unique symbol of the divine presence as the pledge of the coven- 
ant between Yahweh and his people, became after David centered 
in the religious life of the people and upon its site Solomon’s 
Temple was built later on. Innumerable legends originally con- 
cerned with other sanctuaries gradually clustered around the 
spot. The author agrees with the title given to David as the 
best example of a selfmade man, who through difficulties, warfare 
and turmoil rose to a position higher than had been held by any 
man of his race, preparing the way for the more showy reign 
of Solomon. That he was sensual, crafty and cruel must be 
conceded, but these are the natural traits of an oriental; he was 
in a still higher degree courageous, magnanimous, forceful and 
pious. Truly his piety was in accordance with the standards of 
his time, satisfied with the most modest service rendered by two 
priests ; to make him the father of the Old Testament Church, the 
organizer of the Levitical system, and the author of the Psalter is, 
however, far beyond the mark of true history and cannot be 
verified on the basis of genuine records. 

His son and successor Solomon came into the possession of » 
united kingdom. He entered upon his reign as an oriental despot: 
and his life was that of a decidedly worldly prince. More im-. 
portant for posterity than either his wisdom or his wealth proved’ 
the temple, although the thought of a single legitimate sanctuary: 
was far from the king’s mind, for even in Jerusalem numerous: 
other altars existed down to the time of the Exile, nay more, for- 
political reasons the tutelary deities of all Solomon’s subjects: 
were united in a sort of a pantheon—the king’s new temple in 
Jerusalem, although Yahweh was undoubtedly nearer to him than 
the others. Moreover, this temple contained many things which 
were later called idolatrous and an abomination. It is strongly 
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probable that foreign slaves were trained to work in the temple 
and some of them even consecrated to the obscene rites with which 
the Canaanitish Baal was worshipped. And so it came to pass 
that the reign of Solomon was not only the culmination of Israel’s 
glory but also the beginning of its decline. Solomon’s rigorous 
rule began to relax and the provinces moved for their independ- 
ence; of statesmanship he had not the faintest glimmer and 
nothing can be attributed to him that really advanced Israel in 
its world mission; what proved to be of permanent importance 
in Israel’s development during this king’s reign came more from 
the stimulus it gave to literature than to anything else. The 
new-felt unity of Israel led to a collection of Israel’s tradition. 
Legends, long circulated orally, were evidently then put down 
in written form to rouse and stimulate national pride. 

Change of the throne is usually the signal for civil disorders 
in the East, and so it proved in Solomon’s case. He had been 
fortunate in being crowned during his father’s lifetime whose 
prestige secured the allegiance of all divisions of the kingdom. 
But not so with his successors. Three or four centuries pass by 
and civil war rends the kingdom of Israel into two kongdoms. 
Foreign alliances increase the introduction of foreign religions 
and corrupt the morals of the people, gradually paganizing the 
kingdom. In these times of great travail some unknown prophet 
tries to revive the religion of the Fathers, hoping that Yahweh 
will bring the people back to their earlier faith. In this way the 
Book of Deuteronomy arises, composed of five or six addresses 
supposedly delivered by Moses, 7. e., written in the spirit of Moses. 
It was a great book, not only marking the beginning of legalism, 
but also in its exalted conception of God and of the rights of the 
- common people, emphasizing public instruction and free speech. 

‘The immediate event was the triumph of the prophetic party. 
The religious zeal of the nation was aroused and the cultus re- 
formed for the time being. But the forbidden practices could 
not at once be forgotten, the guilty desires of the people still went 
out to other gods. Moreover, the great outside world was mean- 
while in great commotion. The Scythians had overrun Assyria 
and began to sweep southward. This was only the beginning of a 
movement which finally led to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the carrying of the northern and southern kingdoms into captivity. 
Israel’s history seems to have come to an end. Their religion 
alone saved the people; the vital principles of this religion are 
ecclesiastical organization and ceremonial order. Both were the 
result of a slow evolution, partly native and partly borrowed in 
their formation, but constituting a formal and external bond 
that united the people in one community of faith and practice, 
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embodied in the complex work of the Pentateuch. How this 
Levitical code grew out of the simple religion of the decalogue is 
a mystery, but it preserved during the exile the religious faith 
of Judah. Opposed to the Levitical priesthood were the prophets, 
the inheritors of Mosaism, to whom religion was life not form, a 
loving heart and not sacrifices. Their teachings that God is 
just, tender, patient and longsuffering, that He rvles in history 
as the God of nations as well as of individuals, dealing righteously 
with every man, making the desert as sacred as the temple, and 
redeeming the world as its Saviour from its own self-destruction 
by bearing its sins and carrying its burdens—that teaching is 
the best Israel has given to humanity as its most precious boon, 
outliving and outlasting Jerusalem and its temple, Greek 
philosophy and ceremonial pomp, priestly kings and kingly 
riests. 
: We have endeavored to give the author’s conception of the Old 
Testament as faithfully as possible in his own words without 
commenting upon his position. The reviewer, however, ventures 
to confess his great admiration for the thoroughly scientific 
method of presenting history, based upon a search of actual facts 
rather than upon a preconceived theory of belief. The book 
should be carefully read and pondered over by every thoughtful 


theological student as well as by every honest searcher after truth. 
It is one of the books that is all flesh and blood utterly void of 
palaeozoic traces. 


Ricuarp C. Scutrept, Ph.D. 


TRANSITIONAL Eras IN THOUGHT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
Present Ace. By A. C. Armstrong. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
Price, $2.50 net. Pages xi + 347. 


Dr. Armstrong (professor of philosophy in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn.) has here, we judge, presented to the 
public in permanent form the substance of articles written from 
time to time for periodicals and of papers read before different 
learned societies (p. ix.). The separate origin of the various 
parts accounts no doubt for what lack of unity the volume ex- 
hibits. The seven chapters are entitled respectively: (1) 
“Transitional Eras in Thought,” (2) “Typical Eras of Transi- 
tion,” (3) “Science and Doubt,” (4) “The Historical Spirit and 
the Theory of Evolution,” (5) “The Relation of Thought to 
Social Movements,” (6) “The Appeal to Faith,” and (7) “The 
Close of Transitional Eras.” 

As transitional eras in thought the author regards the sophistic 
and post-Aristotelian periods in Greece, the age of Roman deca- 
dence, the centuries of transition from medieval to modern times, 
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the eighteenth century, and the present age (p. 6). Being skep- 
tical and destructive, they represent “abnormal periods in the 
intellectual development of the race” (p. 9); and, it is assumed, 
they must always come to an end (pp. 287 ff.). He seems there- 
fore to have little sympathy with the view that advancing cul- 
ture, whether individual or collective, is marked by increasing 
power to suspend judgment, and that, on account of the problem- 
atical character of metaphysical doctrines, the philosophical de- 
velopment for the race will end in a resigned acquiescence in 
confessed ignorance of them. 

The fundamental aim of the book seems to be to point out 
grounds for the conviction that the doubt and negation which 
characterize the philosophical speculation of to-day will soon 
issue in a constructive movement furnishing positive founda- 
tions for our ideal interests, or, to use the expression which he 
sometimes employs, for “spiritual principles.” Under this term 
he evidently includes our religious, ethical, and, to a certain 
extent, esthetic interests. But it seems that in fact his whole 
meaning would be expressed by ‘religious interest’; for he ap- 
parently assumes that even the ethical interest requires for its 
satisfaction the theistic conception of the world. 

But from whom are we to expect the initiation and conduct 
of the imminent constructive movement. Certainly not from 
the ultra-conservatives. They render a service, of course, in 
protecting against destructive assaults principles and _institu- 
tions of permanent value, but they are powerless to solve the 
problems of the age, or even to point out the way to solution; for 
they fail to appreciate the inadequacy of traditional views (p. 
300.). Nor may construction be looked for from negative 
thinkers; for they have not sufficient interest in positive views 
(p. 302). From eclectics nothing may be hoped either (305). 
“There remains but one way in which eras of transition in think- 
ing can be brought to a close and eras of new constructive ac- 
tivity begun. In general, the process may be described as a 
process of synthetic development, in which description both of 
the terms employed have an emphatic significance.” One form 
of the new construction is called “development by interpreta- 
tion.” It has often been illustrated in the progress of theology. 
That it may easily be carried too far is fully recognized. “Alle- 
gorizing license” is as bad as “punctilious literalism.” “There 
is need for candor and discernment, for the freedom of the open 
mind, for charitable judgments of fellow-men. There will be 
occasion for courage and patience, also, and a nice sense of in- 
tellectual honor. * * * For to yield this sensitiveness of mental 
habit means to give up the choicest of intellectual virtues.” 
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We find no attempt definitely to forecast even in outline the 
results of the predicted construction. 

The book contains incidentally many sane judgments on dif- 
ferent movements of our time. The disposition of social re- 
formers, for example, to find in Jesus “the first socialist” is de- 
clared to be without either exegetical or historical justification. 
“His method emphasized the salvation of individuals rather than 
the reformation of classes” (p. 230). “His aim was to enlighten 
the conscience, to purify the heart, to redeem the life. He allied 
himself with no political party; he announced no set of social 
maxims.” He expected the redemption of the community to 
follow naturally from the regeneration of its members, the final 
outcome being the kingdom of God. It is an interesting thought, 
expressed in the chapter on “Science and Doubt,” that to the 
natural sciences alone with their tangible results we probably owe 
it that, amidst the general wreck of speculative systems, our time 
has been saved from mental despair (pp. 111-112). 

We regret to say, what will no doubt be regarded as of little 
consequence, that the book does not please us in all respects. In 
the first place, we demur at the author’s use of terms. To em- 
ploy the word “thought” to designate speculation as distinguished 
from the mental activities engaged in the accurate investigations 
of the individual sciences seems to us, though countenanced by 
other writers, inappropriate and reprehensible. Nor do we like 
his use of the word “opinion” to denote philosophical tenets. Of 
frequent occurrence are such expressions as “change in opinion,” 
“development of opinion,” “historical transitions in opinion,” 
etc. In its usual and proper signification “opinion” means “a 
persuasion of the mind without certain proof,” and implies a lack 
of depth and seriousness. Mere “opinion” is not worthy of earnest 
consideration. Only when sufficiently well grounded and deeply 
rooted to deserve the name ‘convictions’ are philosophical views 
of any consequence. The author’s habitual use of “speculative 
opinion” instead of “speculative conviction” would justify the 
suspicion that he himself has become infected with the philo- 
sophical skepticism of which he accuses our times. It seems to 
betray a consciousness of the bankruptcy of speculation. The 
suspicion is confirmed by the language employed more than 
once in the chapter on “The Appeal to Faith,” where he speaks 
of certain “arguments” which may well be “used” and others 
which may not well be “used.” Although not disposed to take 
these expressions too seriously, we would remark that they are 
the language of rhetoric and not of logic. They would in fact 
perfectly fit the mouth of a Grecian sophist. 

Extmer E. Powett, Ph.D. 
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Wuere Does tHe Sky Becin. By Washington Gladden. Boston, 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1904. Pages 335. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Gladden has long been recognized as a leading thinker and 
writer on the social, moral and religious questions of the day. 
His former volumes on the Bible, Applied Christianity, and Social 
Salvation showed him to be a man with clear convictions on a 
number of interesting topics and with the ability to express his 
opinions in an attractive manner. That the Christian religion 
is a life intended to be lived is the basic principle of all his 
books and public utterances. In the preface to one of his early 
works entitled Tools and the Man containing the first course of 
lectures upon the “Adin Ballon Lecturship of Practical Christian 
Sociology,” the author says: “I believe that Christianity not only 
holds up before us a beautiful ideal, but that it presents the only 
theory of industrial and social order which can be made to work.” 
Last year there were brought. before the public Dr. Gladden’s 
lectures delivered at Harvard entitled, “Witnesses of the Light.” 
These showed the same truth in concrete form, in presenting a 
series of biographical studies of six great historical figures who 
consciously or unconsciously had lived this divine life, the spirit 
of which was the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Gladden, however, is not only author and lecturer but a 
preacher also. He is one of the most thoughtful and forceful 
preachers of the day. The volume before us contains a number 
of sermons of rare interest. The first discourse entitled, “Where 
does the Sky Begin,” gives the keynote and the element of unity 
to the whole wide range of topics discussed throughout the 
volume. The idea is that the sky begins on the earth. “We 
are all dwellers in the sky. We have lived in it all our lives and 
could not live anywhere else. Sky is atmosphere and light. It is 
not the Matterhorn or Mont Blanc alone that the sky kisses; the 
lowliest mound lies always in its loving embrace. Earth plod- 
ders are we all? Yea, and something more, if we only knew it! 
Not one of us who is not through all his days on earth a denizen 
of the sky. All above the ground is sky. There can be no middle 
term between the two. There is no real boundary line which 
separates the sky from our world.” From this physical fact he 
draws the conclusion that one of the most frequent errors of ours 
is to draw lines of demarcation through realms that cannot be 
divided, and to substitute definitions for life and experience. 
In the visible world is the place where the invisible begins; 
eternity and immortality are in process here and now; the ques- 
tion is not “where will you but how are you spending eternity; 
heaven and hell are present facts or states of being; God is here, 
the presence which at every moment envelops us; man is not 
only a citizen of earth to be immersed in material interest but 
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here and now he must live above the world and let the heavenly 
influence and the light of God shine upon him.” 

The implications of this fundamental truth as they affect the 
individual, social, moral and religious life of men here on earth 
are beautifully wrought out in the succeeding chapters. One of 
these, “The Fulfillment of Life,” emphasizes the thought that God 
is working in us constantly for the perfection of our life. An- 
other called “Moments and Movements” presents a strong argu- 
ment against the exaggeration of analysis in modern life and 
thought. It shows the folly of expecting to find out the truth 
of things by pulling them to bits and studying each bit by itself. 
The scope of his discourses is best indicated by some of the titles 
to the chapters: “The Permanent and the Transient”; “Know- 
ing How to be Poor and How to be Rich”; “The Christian Law 
of Life”; “The Lesson of the Cross”; “The Earthly and the 
Heavenly”; “The Everlasting Yea”; “Spiritual Law in the 
Natural World”; “The Education of our Wants”; “Show us the 
Father” ; “How to be sure of God.” There are nineteen chapters 
in all. Every page shows that in Dr. Gladden we have the rare 
combination of a strong personality and a great message. He has 
a message that this age needs to hear. It is a message that will 
make men think and inspire them with a diviner sense of the 
worth of life and of the supreme value of the Christian religion 
as the highest type of life that can be lived by man on earth. 

H. M. J. Kune, A.M. 


LEAVES FoR Quiet Hours. By George Matheson, F.R.S.E., D.D., LL.D. 
Cloth. Pages 288. New York, A.C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.25. 


We have in the author of this devotional work a man quite as 
unique as the book itself. He is known as the “blind preacher.” 
He served three parishes during the period of thirty-five years 
of his active ministry. Twenty-six of those years were spent in 
the parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. He was a successful 
preacher. But he is one of the few great men whose influence 
extends throughout Christendom. This is a result of the suc- 
cess he has attained as a poet and author. All thoughtful min- 
isters know him through his writings—Aids to the Study of 
German Theology, The Representative Men of the Bible, Studies 
of the Portrait of Christ, The Distinctive Messages of the Old 
Religions, Moments on the Mount, etc. He is known to all 
through his great hymn, “Oh Love that wilt not let me go.” It 
is very popular. Principal John Caird usually had it sung when 
he preached in the university. It is also popular among the com- 
mon people of London and Edinburgh. It will live because it 
strikes the deepest note in human life. 
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In this work, Leaves for Quiet Hours, we find meditations which 
appeared first in The Christian World. They have features which 
we judge to be characteristic of the author. In most of his writ- 
ings we notice an effort at picking out the gems. When he writes 
about the Bible he writes about the representative men thereof. 
When he writes about the “old religions,” he discusses their “dis- 
tinctive messages.” When he writes of human life, he chooses 
as his subject those experiences which are extraordinary such 
as “Moments on the Mount.” And it is equally true of his 
work before us. He discusses subjects which are adapted 
primarily to the “quiet hours” of the busy life. In the 
choice of his texts in this devotional manual he aims to find 
those to which some unusual interpretation can be applied. The 
reader is generally surprised. He finds a thought in each medi- 
tation,—for they generally aim at but one,—which is new and 
unexpected. For instance, he chooses the text, “The spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord.” He opens the meditation with 
an illustration. He pictures a benighted traveler in the snow 
who, at times, caught sight of a candle in a shepherd’s window. 
Those were his joyful moments in the wearisome journey. They 
promised rest. This is suggestive of God, as He wandered 
through creation for six days, experiencing joy in the hope of 
finding a candle in the spirit of man, and seeking where He 
might have rest. He found not rest in the bird nor in the 
land and sea, nor in the sky. But in the soul of man was His 
rest. Here was the sign of home. 

The meditation then concludes with a prayer, the beginning of 
which is: “My Father, I have often asked Thee to be my 
Light; what a wondrous thought that I once was Thine!” The 
prayer concludes with: “It was the earliest voice that bore the 
invitation, ‘abide with me,’ evermore, my Father, may I give 
Thee this welcome home.” 

All the meditations in this book may be judged by this one. 
They each contain a thought and a prayer. The book therefore 
is very devotional. The blind preacher seems to be able to see 
deep into spiritual truth—yea—deeper than we who occupy s0 
much of our time in beholding the material world. His messages 
are as from one who has been there, and returns to tell us some- 
thing of the conditions. 

W. Srvart Cramer, A.M. 
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JouN RoBINSON, THE PiLcRiM Pastor. By Ozora 8S. Davis, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Williston Walker. The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
Mass. Pages 366. 

One of the most interesting characters in modern church history 
is John Robinson. He was connected with a movement, small and 
insignificant in its incipiency, which has grown into international 
proportions. An individual becomes historic when historic prin- 
ciples are impersonated in him. Washington embodied the spirit 
of American Revolution, Lincoln of abolition and the mainten- 
ance of the Union. That for which congregationalism stands, 
politically and morally, found classic expression in the Pilgrim 
Pastor. Robinson is related to the Congregationalists as Luther 
is to the Lutherans, Calvin to thé Reformed, Wesley to the Metho- 
dists and Knox to the Presbyterians. Though not the founder of 
Independent Churches, he was their best representative. “ In 
him,” says Professor Walker in the introduction, “early Separatist 
Congregationalism appeared at its best, and in studying him one 
sees revealed what was truest and noblest in its principles.” 

The author of this volume performed a very acceptable task in 
presenting a scholarly and yet popular account of the life and 
work of John Robinson. Few monographs, if any in this country, 
have been devoted to this subject. “The Works of John Robin- 
son ” with a biographical sketch were published by Robert Ashton 
in London, 1851. Dr. Dexter, also, gives a portrait of Robinson 
at considerable length in “The Congregationalism of the last 
Three Hundred Years, as seen in its Literature.” The author 
of this volume has made a careful study of the sources and the 
leading authorities and has given the results of his labors in a 
truly historical form. He understands the man, the age in which 
he lived, and the principles which animated both. 

The material of the book is divided into fifteen chapters. In 
the first chapter the characteristics of the Anglican movement 
are sketched. The historic reasons for the separatistic congre- 
gations are then set forth. In a comparatively obscure region 
of England among the peasant class Separatism originated. 
John Robinson identified himself with these humble folk and 
became their leader. Under the stress of persecution they fled 
to Holland and settled in Leyden. The prospect of unhindered 
freedom and the privilege of developing their religious tenets, 
without neutralization by surrounding sects, constrained them 
to leave their refuge in Holland and find a permanent home in 
the New World. Robinson pointed the way and bid his people 
godspeed to America, but circumstances prevented him from fol- 
lowing in their tracks. “Though he never beheld the new land 
to which he sent so large a part of the congregation that he had 
guided and whither he himself earnestly desired to go, and 
though he died in the city of his Dutch exile before the colony 
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across the sea had fully demonstrated its power to live in its 
new environment, he was, as truly as any man who crossed the 
Atlantic, one of the fathers of New England.” 

This is a valuable book both for the study of the history of New 
England and the history of the American Church. The material, 
woven around a personality, not only is an interpretation of a 
man but at the same time of a great religious movement. It 
will be read with profit by preachers and teachers and ought to 
be placed in libraries generally. Those who are looking for suit- 
able books for the Sunday-school library, will find this book very 
satisfactory. 

Grorce W. Ricnarps, D.D. 





